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ANTED, BY A GENTLEMAN, HOLDING AN 
office of trust and responsibility in a City 
Bank, a clerical situation commanding a remunera- 
tive salary.—For reason for advertisement, re- 
ferences, &c., address, Robert Urquhart, care of C. 
D. Waliace, Grammercy Park House. 





The American Conservatory of 
usic. 


Acknowledged to be the best institution in Ame- 
rica for acquiring a thorough musical education. 
None but the best Professors teach in this Conserva- 
tory. H. Schroeder, Director. The ‘‘ Monthly Musi- 
cal Gazette” is published at the office of the Con- 
servatory.—For particulars and prospectus, apply to 
Fred. Buss, Secretary, 211 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





PRICE REDUCED. 


A Manual of Practical Assaying. 
By John Mitchell, F.C.S. Third Edition. 


Edited by William Crookes, F.R.S. 1 vol., thick 
&vo., 754 pages, $10. 
Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 





D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
23 Murray Strect, and 27 Warren Street, 
New York. 





Now Ready. Double Number, July and August, 1872. 
‘¥~ AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST :a Literary Re- 

gister and Repository of Notes and Queries.—The 
new number, contains,with other articles, the follow- 
ing: Amy Robsart and the Earl of Leicester, L’Al- 
lemagne aux Tuileries, Charles Lever, James Gor- 
don Bennett, Pictorial Absurdities, Tales and Jests 
of Hugh Peters (part 3), The Conquest of Mexico, 
Obituary, Literary Gossip, Correspondence, Book 
Catalogues, etc. Subscription. $1 per year; cheap 
edition, 50 cents. Send stamp for specimen number. 

J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Billiard Tables. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 
t cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x'0 
‘ables, complete, $275 each, and other sizes at and 
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LADIES’ ANCULAR 
OR THE ENGLISH HAND. 
Bold Style, 


Medium Style. 
Capitals, etc., Finished “ 
No. 5. Notes and Invitations, - . 


_ Feeling the necessity of some complete course of 
instruction in this fashionable style of ladies’ writing. 
and which should be based on correct and scientific 
principles, this set of Copy Books has been prepared 


systems published in England. 

The retail price of the books is 20 cents each, from 
which the usual discount for introduction is allowed 
for Schools. 

Any number, or the entire set, will be sent by mail, 
posange paid, on the receipt of the price, or a copy 

ook containing specimen pages from each number 
will be sent free on application. 


Published by 
GEORGE R. LOCK WOOD, 
$12 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





Great Success of Ditson & Co.’s 


GEMS OF STRAUSS! 


The publishers gladly offer to the public this unique 
and most attractive collection, brought out, as one 
may say, nnder the eye of the great composer, and 
containing his very best works. It is embellished 
with a fine 


Portrait of Strauss, 


and contains the prime favorites. 

Artist Lire.—BivE DanuBe.—MARRIAGE 
BE.Ls. — MANHATTAN. — 1,001 Niguts.— 
WIENER Bon- Bons. — P1zzicaTo.— WINE, 
WomMEN AND Sonc.—NEw ANNEN. 


and many other equally good Waltzes, Polkas, Qua- 
drilles, Mazurkas, &c., filling altogether 


225 Large Music Pages! 


The “first applause” on its appearance, warns us 
that this fine book is to be inevitably All the Fashion 
the present season.—Price $2.50 in Boards; $3.00 in 
Cloth. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Has no Superior ; 
Our New Church Music Book. THE STANDARD. 
$1.50 
Specimen copies sent, for the present, post-paid, 
for $1.25. 


O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
(. 11. DITSON and Co., New York. 





STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


Principal Office, 5 & 7 John Street, N.Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES, 


1142 Broadway, near 26th Street, New York. 
279 Fulton Street, cor. Tillary, Brooklyn. 





All kinds of DRESS GOODS dyed, either in the 
piece or in garmenté. 
LADIES’ DRESSES, CLOAKS, &c., cleaned with- 
out ripping. 
GENTLEMEN'S COATS. OVERCOATS, PANTS, 
VESTS, &c., dged or cleaned whole. 
KID GLOVES and FEATHERS dyed or cleaned, 
&c., &c4 





respondiug rates, Wareroome, corner of Canal cor- 
Ceutre - treeta, 





BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
.5 & 7 John Street, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 


NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 
Has just received from Paris an elegant assortment of 


Selected with great care from the leading Paris 
houses. All the new shades in 


Particular attention paid to orders. 


PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 


Fall and Winter Bonnets, 


AND 


ROUND HATS, 


Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, and 
Velvets. 
Mourning Bonnets always on hand. 





[ Pricr 10 Cents. 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


ee 
4S? 
THE MARRIED BELLE. 
A brilliant novel by Mrs. Julie P. Smith, author of 
those other popular novels, “ Widew Goldsmith's 


Daughter’’—“ Chris and Otho” and the ** Widower.” 
ae handsome 12mo, cloth bound volume, price 
1.75. 








FAUSTINA. 


A fascinating new novol, translated from the Ger- 
man of ‘“‘Ida, Countess Hahn-Hahn.” One of the 
best written and mostly deeply interesting novels 
ever transla4ed from the German. Handsome,12mo, 


— | cloth bound volume, price $1.50. 














WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 


SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &c., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 


with thorough workmanshi> 





WAREROOMS: 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. SrixTEENTH St., New York. 


A CREAT OFFER!! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, or will take from $4 to $15 monthly until paid ; 
the same to let, and rent applied if purchased. New 
7 octave PIANOS, modern improvements. for $275 
cash. Now ready, anew kind of PARLOR ORGAN, 
the most beautiful —, and perfect tone ever made, 
Sheet Music, Music ks, aud Music Merchandise. 
Catalogues mailed. 


To Britishers. 


With the vast increase in the immigration from 








England to this country, the circulation of 


THE ALBION 


is rapidly extending, and we request your aid to ex- 
tend the movement. We offer the most liberal terms 
to those who get up clubs. As the Journal is known 
for its intrinsic merits, and as the engravings that are 
offered as premiums are worth double the amount of 
subscription, there are many who would be glad to 
avail themselves of the opportunities we offer. Circu- 
lars and specimens free. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 











A DOMESTIC 


Luxury. 
A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 
A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 
“WILL LAST A JQ 

LIFETIME.” ; 


Address 
“DOMESTIC” §, M, Co., 96 Chambers St., N. ¥. 





HORACE GREELEY.—A NEW LIFE. 
A Representative Life of Horace Greeley, by L. U. 
Reavis. With an Introduction, by Cassius M. Clay. 
A large 12mo, beautifully printed and handsomely 
bound in cloth, with a new portrait. Price $2.00. 
The character of Mr. Greeley is vigorously and 
succinctly represented as editor, politician, states- 
man, man of letters, reformer, and self-made man, 


CAPER-SAUCE. 


A rattling, spicy new book of chit-chat and gossip, 
by Fanny Fern, author of ‘Folly as it Flies,” 
‘Gingersnaps,” etc. Price $1.50. 








ANGELINA GUSHINGTON. 


Thoughts on Men and Things. A perfectly deli- 
cious little piquant, lively book on the social and 
fashionable foibles of the day. By a bright, clever 
oung lady. Full of humor, satire, and charming 
llustrations. Price $1.50. 


EDNA BROWNING. 


Just Published—A delightful new novel by Mre. Mary 
J. Holmes, author of “‘Tempest and Sunshine,’ 
‘“*Lena Rivers,” ‘‘ Milbank,” etc. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


The other popular Novels by this favorite author 





are :— 

Ethelyn’s Mistake, Cameron Pride. 

Marion Grey, Darkness and Daylight, 

English Orphans, jeane, 

Cousin Mande. Hugh Worthington, 

Tempest and Sunshine, Mead ow Brook, 

Homestead on Hillside, Lena Rivers, 

Rose Mather, Millbank. 
BEVERLY. 


A novel of exciting and absorbing interest, by Mans- 
field Tracy Walworth, author of * Warwick,” * Dela- 
plaine,” ‘‘Stormcliff,” ‘‘ Hotspur,” ‘ Lulu,” etc. 
12mo, cloth bound. Price $1 75. 


TRUE AS STEEL. 


Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion Harland, author of those other > mau 
novels, ** Alone’—‘ Hidden Path’—** Moss-Side”— 
** Nemesis '—** Miriam ’’—‘* Helen Gardner’’—* Hus- 
bands and Homes” — ‘‘ Sunnybank” — “ Phemie's 
Temptation” —* Ruby’s Husband”—‘* Empty Heart” 
—‘* At Last’—etc. i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 


POLE ON WHIST. 


An excellent little work on Tue Game or Waist 
by William Pole; reprinted from the London edi- 
tion, which is being acknowledged, all over the 
world, as the best book on the theory and practice 
of Whist ever published. Small 12mo. cloth bound, 
price $1.00. 


THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
By Robert Dale Owen. Author of *‘ Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00. 
This long promised and significant work is sure of 


the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 








G™ These books are beautifully bound—sold every - 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
prise, by 

G, W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 

(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel,) 
Madivon, Square, New York, 
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‘PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF{THE 


BRADBURY 


PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Tw ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as an 
accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone 

t= From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence 
of the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos‘in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitatfon in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable 

MRS. U.S. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

8. P. CHASE. Chief Justice, Washington, D. C 

D. D. FORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia 

FE. S. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. FE. Chureh, Dela- 

ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday Schoo! Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate 

-Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford street M. E. Church, 
New York. 

Rev, ALFERD COOKMAN, Wilmington {Del. 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years, 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at creat bargains from $5) to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list 






Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, | 
U. 8 Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. 4 
Messrs. F 


G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm 


Bradbury : 


B. 


Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great apporoval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of vou for the use of the Exeen- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U.S. Army, in charge. 
THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 

Mr. Dear Bradbury, —I have had the beautiful piano 
so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how | like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, 'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well 

THEODORE TILTON. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 


BAR, 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It isa very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you suecess as 
successors to the late Wm, B. Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos, 

Yours truly, M, SIMPSON, 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York, 
F. G. SMITH. H. T. MCOUN 


H. HENDERSON'S ~ 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Eacn case containing one bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed pure and of the very best quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-office order. 


H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 





MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
srevent alteration 
The points are ip'zod 
and penetrave the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be removed 
by chemicals. The 
he upward action of the 
Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 
€3 Trinity Building. P.O. Box wv2s, New York, 


CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 


tinea 
MOODY'S 


LUREKA STAMe 





check is moved forward by t 
jever of the machine, 


GREAT CHAN 
Do you want an ‘ANCE FOR AGENTS. 
achance to make &5 to 820 per day selling 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 
They last forever : sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N.Y 


OF 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, 





INSTRUCTION. 


CHARLIER 
Protestant French Institute 


FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN ONLY, 
Nos, 126, 128, 130 East 24thest., 
Near Madison Park. 





Eighteenth year begins Sept. 17. College, Busi- 
ness, West Point, Annapolis, German, Spanish, Pri- 
mary Department, Gymnasium, Military Drill. 

Catalogues with full details. Home after Sept. 2. 

Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


MISS COMSTOCK’S SCHOOL. 
No. 32 West 40th street, being duplicated by the 
connection of No, 34, the number of boardi: ¢ pupils 
(always limited) will be increased this year to 
sixteen. 

Single rooms if desired. 

Persons unacquainted with the distinctive charac- 
tevistics of this English, French and German lady's 
school may learn them from circulars of personally, 
at any time, by applying as above, opposite Reservoir 
Park, Murray Hill, New York. Miss Comstock will 
be at home from Sept. 4. 

Fall term commences Sept. 24. 
BURLINGTON COLLEGE, 
NEW JERSEY. 

Tr. REV. W. H,. ODENHEIMER, 

v D.D., Visitor. 


Fall Session opens September 30th. 
Board and Tuition (First form $350 per annum) 
cu 


For Catalogues or admission, address 
Rev. FRANCIS J. CLERC, D_D., Rector, 
Burlington, N. J. 


ST. ELIZABETH’S ACADEMY, 
MADISON, N J. 


This Institution, under the patronage of Right 
Rev. Bishop Bayley, is conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity, It is twenty miles from the City of New 
York, and one and a half from the Village of Madison. 
The Morris and Essex Railroad trains make several 
stoppings daily at the St. Elizabeth's Convent Station. 
The Buildings are large and commodious ; the loca- 
tion is upon high ground, overlooking a beautiful 
country, and is unsurpassed for healthfulness by any 
portion of the United States, receiving the pure air 
of the surrounding mountains. 

It will be the constant endeavor of the Sisters 
having charge of the Academy to instill into the 
minds of their pupils principles of virtue and religion ; 
to accustom them to a polite and amiable deportment, 
as well as to habits of order and neatness ; to advance 
them in their studies as rapidly as a due regard to 
their physical health will allow, to which, at all times, 
great attention will be paid. 

Terms, per Annum, $225. 
Letters of inguiry may be addressed to 
TIE MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Madison, N. J. 








ELIZABETH COLLEGIATE 


1 
SCHOOL, 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 
A half hour’s ride by New Jersey 
Central R. R, trom New York. 

Sensible and discriminating parents may find in 
buildings, grounds. and surroundings, all’ good in- 
fluences for the body. Acquaintance with the modes 
of instruction, and their practical success will show 
much that is good in the development of reason and 
conscience. 
Referred to the Professors in the College and 
Seminary. atPrinceton, N. J., Hillard Parker, M. D., 


New York, and to 
8. J. AHERN, Esq., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
For Circulars address 
REY. J. C. WYCKOFF, 
Principal. 
MISS RANNEY’S 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES 


Will re-open Wednesday, September 18. 








MR. PINGRY’S SCHOOL 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Will be re-opened, 
Monday, September 9th, 
Westminster Avenue, 
August 9th, 1872. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP — 
Cite. aorer 


FORTNIGHTLY TO anp FROM LONDON DIRECT. 
From Piers 44 and 47 North River. 
QTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 

~ NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 





SPaIN........ -4,850 tons. ENG@LAND....... 3,450 tons 
ee : _— — epee ..3,310 “* 
HOouianD.......3,800 “* HELveTIA......3,315 “ 
Ee 4,000 ** PENNSYLYVANIA..2,872  ** 
FRANCE........3¢ ies CANADA, ; 5 i 





- 





THE QUEEN. ...3,517 GREECE........ su 
Rates of Passage. 
To Liverpool or Queenstown: 
iia arth stddenkibenenbacdes $75 and $65 Currency 


** prepaid from Liverp'l, Queenstown. $65 and $73“ 

“ to Liverp’l or Queenstown and Return.$130 

Steerage, to Liverpool, Queenstown or London. $28" 
“prepaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 

4 Hasgow, Londonderry, or Loncon . . $32 

For freight or passage apply at the OFFICE OF THE 

Company, ¢9 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 
TAPSCOTT’S 
GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anv 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 
Passage Tickets issued for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 


From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 
from Liverpool to New Orleans, by the 


“ 


LIVERPOOL AND MISSISSIPPI STEAMSHIP 
LINE 


Sailing Weekly. 

Issue Drafts and Exchange payable in all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Con 
inent of Europe. Demand Notes and Exchange on 
Messrs. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London, 

rd on William Tapscott and Co., Old Hall, Liverpool 

Varscngers forwarded to all the Western States or 

anada at lowest rates, 

For (irtter partienlare, apply to 

TAISCOTT, BROTHERS & CO., 
30 South Street, New York, 





























OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








— 


CUNARD LINE. 
EsTaBLiIsHED 1840. 
The British and N. A. RB. M, Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 
turday. 

Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 

By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. : 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 

From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 

Steerage,. $30 Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green. : . 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AceEnt. 


- Reduction in Passage Rates. 
ANCHOR > LINE. 


Steamers sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 
DAY to and from - 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 
Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 
Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedily, comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or line. 
THE NEW DEPARTURES. 


EXPRESS STEAMEFS 





EXTRA STEAMERS. 





California.. .Sat., Sept.28. | Trinacria... Wed., Sept.25 
Australia....Sat., Oct. 5.} Lowa .......Wed., Oct. 9 
Columbia... Sat., Oct. 12. | Alexandria..Wed., Oct. 16 
Europa.......Sat., Oct. ‘9. | Britannia... Wed., Oct. 23 
Anglia... ....Sat., Oct. 26. | Caledonia... Wed., Oct. 30 
ae Sat., Novy. 6. | Olympia.... Wed., Nov. 6 


ta noon, from Pier No. 20 North River 
Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool}, 
Glasgow or Derry. 
Vednesdays’ steamers, Cabin, $60. 
First cabins, $65 and $75, according to location. 
Cabin excursion tickets good fur twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, $120. 


Intermediate, $33; steerage, $28. 

Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 
those wishing to send for their friends. 

Drafts issued, payable on presentation. 

Apply at the Company's offices to 


NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
OCEANIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC, ATLANTIC, 
ALTIC, MAJESTIC, ADRIATIC. 

6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. p. each. 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 

ity 


y, 

Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 

valled, combining 

SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

RATES —Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 currency, 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £' upwards 

For inspection of a and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 
For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NMIAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE "USSDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 

BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 

Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 

First CABIN........... $75 | StreRacE Pee 
Do to London. 


Do to Paris..... ” 90 
Do toHalifax.N.S. 20 | 





to London. 
ee eee 
Do toHalifax, N.S. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1872. 


AT EVENING TIME. 


The old nest swings on the leafless tree, 
The red sun sets in the west ; 

T think that like two brown birds are we, 
Left last in the empty nest. 


All the young ones are afar and away, 
Each sings with his chosen mate ; 
Twilight is closing our lightsome day, 
Though the crimson flush lasts late. 


Tis a trembling step comes Gown the path 
You could erst so lightly tread ; 

Changed is our thought of the grave old earth 
That is keeping in trust our dead. 


O comely face, that I knew so fair! 
Soft cheeks, that are sunken now, 

I love the gray in your faded hair, 
The lines on your thoughtful brow. 


The past grows a book to understand, 
The future has gifts to bring, 

As I sit by the fire and hold your band, 
And finger the worn gold ring. 


My own true wife, who is dearer now 
For all that the years resign— 

For the timid love, for the spoken vow, 
For the home that was yours and mine ; 


For hopes we shared, and for tears we shed, 
For comfort in days o’ercast ; 

For the trust that we held to meet our dead 
When the shades of life are past. 


Griefs that are over left us a gift, 
They lit us a lamp of light ; 

Soon shall God's sunshine clear through the lift, 
And there shall be no more night. 


Close to my side, dear wife that I love, 
With your thin hand fast in mine; 
So will we wait for the light above, 
Till the morning star shall shine, 
—Chambers’s Journat, 
—— eee 
THE YELLOW FLAG. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 
BOOK If. 
CHAPTER IX.—THE SMALL HOURS IN LONDON. 


Martin Gurwood and Humphrey Statham dined together 
that day at a club, of which the latter was a member, and sat 
together until late in the night, discussing memories of old 
times and the strange occurrences of recent days. When 
Martin returned to Great Walpole-street he was surprised to 
learn from the servant who Jet him in that Mrs. Calverley 
had not retired to rest, and that she desired to speak with 
him when be camein. A guilty pang shet through Martin’s 
breast as he listened. What could be the meaning of this? 
Could his mother have discovered the secret of the Hendon 
mystery, and was she waiting to objurgate him for the part 
which he had taken in concealing it from her? Martin knew 


that, some day or other, such a contingency would arise, but | 


he hoped tiat when it did he would have Statham by bis 
side. He looked to Statham now for advice and assistance 
in every phase which the matter could assume, and dreaded 
being left to his own resources. 

He found his mother in her bedroom, attired in a skimpy 
flannel dressing-gown, and sitting before the fire with her 
slippered feet upon the fender. She looked round on his 
opening the door, and uttered a sound which was partly a 
snort of defiance, and partly a snort of resignation. 

“ You wish to see me, mother, James tells me,” said Mar- 
tin. “T had no idea you would have been up, or I would 
have returned home sooner.” 

“ T wish to see somebody, Martin,” returned Mrs. Calverley, 
querulously. “I thought that my life could not have been 
more wretched and solitary than it was in Mr. Calverley’s 
time, but he even used to come home cccasionally, while 
now I sit by myself from morning till night. Persons who 
are engaged and paid to be my companions go away, and 
even my own son gives himself up to bis own devices, and 
does not come home until close upon midnight.” 

“ My dear mother,” said Martin, “as I said before, if I had 
had any idea that you were sitting up, I would have returned 
sooner. Tell me now,” he said, pulling his chair close to 
hers, “ what do you want me to do?” 

“ Nothing,” replied Mrs. Calverley; “I never want any 
one to do anything for me. But I wanted to ialk to you, if 
you can spare a few minutes to such an unimportant person 
as myself, about the future.” 

“ She knows nothing about Hendon,” thought Martin to 
himself, “ or she would not have been able to have kept oft 
from the subject for a minute.” And greatly relieved at 
this idea, he said, pleasantly, “ You know, mother, that I 
should be only too glad-to carry out any of your wishes.” 

“ And you will have an opportunity of proving what you 
say, Martin. You know that by Mr. Calverley’s will Iam 
now absolute mistress of the business in Mincing-lane. On 
our marriage, Mr. Calverley, in what I considered then the 
most ungenerous manner, reserved to himself the power of 
disposing of that business as he thought best; but I suppose 
he afterwards came into a better frame of mind, for he has 
left it entirely to me. The business as it stands at present 
will, Llearn from Mr. Jeffreys, bring me in a very Jarge in- 
come. Now I am the last woman in the world to set an 
undue value upon riches, and my only care for them is that 
they may enable me to do more good to my fellow-creatures. 
Are you attending to me, Martin?” she said to her son, who 
was looking vacantly into the fire. 

“ Certainly, mother,” said Martin, starting. 

as Perhaps you will faver me with veur particular atten- 
tion just now,” said Mrs. Calverley, with some asperity, 
“when I tell you that what I have got to say concerns your- 
self. If your'character were different, you might think to 
yourself that, rich as 1 shall be, I might iake tue opportunity 


your wish. You are one of those who rightly think that it 
is your mission to discharge your duty in the state of life 
to which you have been called, and I agree with you. There 
jis tome no more beautiful sight than that of a minister 
) engaged in the exercise of his vocation; the only change I 
would propose to you would be one in the scene of your 
labors.” 

| “ A change in the scene?” cried Martin. 

“ Exactly,” answered Mrs. Calverley. “I> should wish 
you to relinquish the vicarage of Lullington, and to establish 
| yourself in London.” 
| “In London ?” cried Martin. 

“ Certainly,” said his mother ; * where there is money there 
| 
' 
| 
| 
} 


s influence, and there would not, I imagine, be any difficulty 
n obtaining for you an incumbeucy in London, or if it came 
o that, there are always proprietary chapels to be purchased, 
jand in them perhaps you would be more unfettered, and 
jmore able to conduct the services according to yeur own 
| views.” } 
“But, my dear mother,” said Martin, “Iam by no means 
| sure x4 
| “That you would be popular,” interrupted Mrs. Calver- 
jley. “ You need not fear about that. I fancy there are few 
better judges of preaching than myself, and I have always 
| been satisfied with the sermons which I have heard you de- 
|liver. I: would be a great pleasure to me to know that my 
son’s merits were properly recognised. And I don’t think,” 
|she added with a slight toss of her head, “ that he would 
| have any reason to be ashamed of his mother, or of the style 
}in which she lived. We msy not be aristocrats, and our lives 
|may not be attended by the sloth, luxury, and pomp which 
| surround that portion of the communiiy ; but for solid wealth 
jand the comfort which it brings, the home which has been 
raised by British industry need be surpassed by none.” 

Mrs. Calverley paused ; and Martin, for want of something 
| better to say, said, “ Of course, mother, I quite agree with 
you. 


i 
i 
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| 
| 
| 
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“My notion,” pursued his mother, “is that you should live 
| with me, and act as my right hand ic all matters of business, 
jand as a dispenser of my charity. My life has been one long 
martyrdom, it has pleased Heaven to afflict me with two 
} unworthy husbands, men incapable of understanding those 
finer feelings which I possess, and which have been the sole 
means of lightening the burden laid upon me. I hope I may 
now be permitted in some degree to recompense myself for 
the solitude and submission in which I have Hos § and to 
have a little sunshine at the close of a life which has been 
one long sacrifice for others. I hope that—Martin, Martin, 
what are you thinking of ?” 

What was he thinking of, as he sat there with his chin 
resting on his hands, and his eyes fixed intently on the fire? 
What were those words ringing in his ears—solitude, sub- 
mission, sacrifice? Ah, how hollow and empty they sound- 
ed, these querulous complaints, this Pharisaical self-lauda- 
jtion, when he thought of the manner in which, under the 
| influence of his wife’s temper, John Calverley’s life had been 
| warped and twisted until his weak nature had been betrayed 
jinto the commission of a fearful crime, the result of which 
was yet impending over the head of that poor trusting girl. 
What was he thinking of? Of the little right he had in the 
thought even then floating through his mind, to condemn the 
dead man whose power of will had been so weak, whose 
temptation had been so strong! Who was he, to gauge and 
measure another man’s sins, and to preach the doctrine of 
resistance, when—* What was he thinking of 2” Mrs. Cal- 
verley’s words repeated for the_third time recalled him from 
his reverie. 

“What was I th'nking of? Why of course of the propo- 
sition you have just made to me, mother,” he said aloud. 

“It is one which scercely seems to me to need much re- 
flection,” said Mrs. Calverley, oe “In making it I have, 
as usual, not considered myself, but left the advantages wholly 
tu you.” 

a Of course, mother, I fully appreciate your kindness,” 
said Martin; “and the mere fact of living with you, and be- 
ing able to relieve the solitude under which you suffer, would, 
of course, have much weight with me. By the way, you 
were alluding just now to Madame Wu Tertre’s absence. 
have never hitherto had an opportunity of asking you how 
she first became an inmate of this house.” 

“ Not through any invitation of mine,” said Mrs. Calver- 
ley, “though I am bound to say that as soon as she came 
here she saw the melancholy life I led, and endeavored to 
alleviate it to the best of her power. One of the few things 
T have to thank Mr. Calverley -for is his introduction of Ma- 
dame Du Tertre.” 

“ Oh,” said Martiv, looking very much astonished, “ it was 
through Mr. Calverley that you made her acquaintance ?” 

“ Certainly,”, said his mother. “I went down to Mincing- 
lane ove day, and found Madame Du Tertre closeted with 
Mr. Calverley in his private room. I thought they would be 
confused at my entrance, but Mr. Calverley, quite at his ease, 
presented his companion to me as a French lady, a widow with 
a small fortune, which she had brought to{bim to invest. He 
stated; at the same time, that she was a stranger in London, 
and without friends, and suggested that, as he was com- 
pelled to be much away—compelled, indeed,” repeated Mrs. 
Calverley, with a sniff of defiance, “it might break the soli- 
tude of my life if this French lady, a cheerful person, play- 
ing the piano, and that sort of thing, came to live with me as 
my companion.” 

“ Oh, that was what Mr. Calverley proposed,” said Martin, 
reflectively. “ And you agreed to it?” 

“T agreed to it as a temporary measure,” said Mrs. Cal- 
verley, “ but it seemed to work well, and has continued ever 
since. 

“ You had never seen Madame Du Tertre before ? never 
heard Mr. Calverley mention her name ?” 

“ Certainly not; neither the ore nor the other. 
earth makes you ask these questions, Martin ?” 

But Martin had fallen back again into his chair. His eyes 
were once more riveted on the fire, and his ears were deaf to 
his mother’s voice. What a curious woman his mother was! 
How weak, even in the grim obstinacy on which she prided 
herself ; how liable to be deceived, in spite of all the suspi- 
cion which she exhibited! This Madame Du Tertre, then, 
had been introduced into the house by Mr. Calverley, and his 
mother bad accepted her as her companion on the very slight 
evidence of the story which Mr. Calverley had told her, and 
which might have been concocted between him and the 
| Frenchwoman a few minutes before her arrival. 
| What had Madame Du Tertre in view in seeking for an 

introduction into this house? What could be her motive for 
jallying herself with such a woman as Mrs. Calverley ? What- 
; ever motive it might have. been, it must be still in existence, 
for had she not made it a condition of assisting him with 
Alice that Le would not interfere with her plans as regarded 








| 
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of making you independent but such I know would not be| 
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his mother? What could those plans be? Madame Du Ter- 
tre Was not a mere wretched creature sponging upon any one 
| who would befriend her, and earning with fulsome adulation 
her nightly shelter and her daily bread. She had money of 
| her own, as he understood ; not much, indeed, but sufficient 
to provide her with the necessaries of life, and she was the 
| last woman in the world to give up her freedom, and to go in 
| for mere vulgar mercenary scheming for a material home 
with such a person as Mrs. Calverley, to endure the position 
|of companion in the grim house in Great Walpole-street. 
She must have something large at stake, must be actuated by 
}some ulterior motive of vast importance. What can that 
{motive be? Who is she? Where did she come from? 
| When and how commenced her acquaintance with Mr. Cal- 
| verley ? 
| “ What on earth makes you ask these questions, Martin 2” 
| The barsh grating voice recalled him to himself, but even 
; then he was at first a little dazed. 
| “These questions? What questions ? (Oh, I recollect ; 
}about Madame Du Tertre. Merely curiosity, mother; I could 
| not possibly have any other motive.” 
| “Well, now that I have satisfied your curiosity, and told 
| you all I know—which was little enough, for Mr. Calverley 
) Was reticent towards me in that as in all other matters of his 
life—now that I have done my best to give you this informa- 
tion, perhaps you will be good enough to return to the sub- 
ject which I started, and tell me what you think about my 
Proposition.” 

“You won’t expect me to give you a definite answer at 
once, mother? Such a step as leaving one’s parish, with all 
its old friends and associations, and wholly changing the 
| sphere of one’s duties, requires much consideration.” 
| “ Tshould think when the advantages which are offered to 
you are properly weighed, you would not be very long in 
making up your mind. There are few young men circum- 
stanced as you are—and you must be good enough to rement- 
ber that you have nothing but your living to depend upon— 
who have such a chance offered them. 1 have often noticed 
with great pain that you are devoid of any ambition in your 
profession, and are quite content to live among farmers and 
people of that kind. But that is not the sort of life I choose 
for my son. It is my wish that you should come up to town, 
as Ihave said before; that you should live here, and take up 
a proper position in society; that you should marry, and——” 

“ Yes, mother,” said Martin, with a faint smile, putting up 
his hand in protest, “ but surely, as I said before, these are 
matters which require a little consideration. By the way, 
supposing this plan of yours were carried out, what do you 
propose to do with Madame Du Tertre ?” 

“ Madame Du Tertre again,” cried Mrs. Calverley. “ Bless 
my soul, Martin, how you do harp upon that woman ; one 
would really think that yeu had fallen in love with her your- 
self. A nice daughter-in-law she'd make; only if you're 
going to marry her I would rather you would keep in the 
country, if you piease. She would quite shine at Lullington.” 

Mrs. Calverley gave vent to a low sardonic chuckle, the 
nearest approach she ever made to a laugh; but Martin Gur- 
wood looked very grave. 

“Tdo not understand the point of the joke,” he said: “it 
is, perhaps, because I have been for some years accustomed 





only to the society of Lullington; but I confess I do not see 
anything particularly odd in my inquiring what was to be- 
come of one who is now a prominent member in your house- 
hold, after you had carried out the change which you propose 
to make in it.” 

Mrs. Calverley was always a little afraid of her son, and 
there was something in the tone of his voice as he made this 
remark which constrained her to be civil. 

“T did not mean anything unpleasant,” she said, with less 
than her usual rigidity of manner; “TI only thought it odd 
that you could be in any doubt about the matter. Madame 
Du Tertre is here as my hired companion—when I say is 
here, I should say ought to be, for [ hold her absence just 
now to be quite unjustifiable, and when it suits my conveni- 
ence, and I have quite done with her, I shall pay and dismiss 
her, as such persons are usually paid and dismissed.” 

“ You will?” 

“Most certainly! You cannot imagine for an instant that 
I had any idea of attaching Madame Du Tertre to the new 
manner of life which I propose for myself and for you ?” 

Martin’s thoughts were beginning to wander again. ““ No, 
no, of course not,” he said, half vacan‘ly. i 

“Of course net,” repeated Mrs. Calverley. “ I consented 
to receive Madame Du Tertre as my companion, because I 
was shamefully deserted by Mr. Calverley, and left to 
pass all my time in moping solitude. I made a home and 
a comfortable home for him, and though, as I have said 
before, he could not appreciate the finer feelings of 
my nature, I would have been content to put them on one 
side. Now, I look forward to a very different state of things. 
You will be my companion, I shall have you instead of Mr. 
Calverley to deal with, and you will be able to understand 
my ways of life, and I shall be able to help you in your 
career. Under these circumstances Madame Du Tertre would 
merely be a clog upon both of us. Iam by no means sure, 
Martin,” said Mrs. Calverley, growing very stiff and speaking 
with great fervor, “ I am by no means sure that it is a right 
thing to have a Frenchwoman in the house, even though she 
is a Huguenot; I have experienced it already on several oc- 
casions, when I have found the greatest difficulty in con- 
vincing the neighbors that she belonged to the Reformed 
Church. And with you as ackergyman permanently resident 
in the house, a suspicion of that kind would be extremely un- 
pleasant. Moteover, there are many other reasons which I 
think would render Madame Du Tertre’s further sojourn here 
particulerly undesirable, and as she is merely one of the 
household, it will be of course easy enough for me to rid my- 
self of her when I wisb. You seem very sleepy, Martin,” 
said his mother, perceiving that he had relapsed into his 
former absent condition, “and I think you bad better go to 
bed now that I have given you an outline of my plan, and it 
is for you to think it over, and see how it will suit you. If 
you agree to it, as I have no reason to doubt you will, I shall 
give Madame Du Tertre notice to leave directly after her 
return.” 

Then Martin rose from his seat, touched with his lips his 
mother’s ear, which she turned round to him for the purpose, 
and retired to his owa room. 

Once there he put on his dressing-gown and slippers, flung 
himself into an arm-chair, and resumed at his ease the chain 
of thought which had been so frequently interrupted. But 
now it contained a new element, which had been imported 
into it by his mother’s last words. Immediately Madame Du 
Tertre returned to the house she would receive notice that 
her services would be speedily dispensed with. What would 
be the Frenchwoman’s feelings at such an intimation? She 
had given no sign of any intention to leave her present quar- 
ters in Great Walpole-street; but, on the contrary, seemed to 
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consider herself completely settled there for some time to 
come, and was unquestionably desirous of retaining her power 
over Mrs. Calverley. That, Martin recollected, she had not 
scrupled to acknowledge to him. On the other hand, inex- 
perienced as Martin was in matters of the world, he had suffi- 
cient tact to perceive that his mother, for her own purposes, 
had always been particularly civil to Madame Du Tertre, and 
both by her speeches and her actions had led the French- 
woman to believe that her presence in Great Walpole-street 
was indispensable to the well-being of the household. When, 
then, Madame Du Tertre on her return from Hendon is in- 
formed by Mrs. Calverley that different arrangements are 
about to be made under which her companionship will be no 
longer required, when she perceives that, which, no matter 
how much politeness is imported in the manner of giving it, 
is in fact her dismissal, will she not with that shrewdness and 
suspicion which are so eminently characteristic of her, at once 
define that this is not the act of Mrs. Calverley, who has al- 
ways hitherto been so partial to her, but that this conduct on 
his mother’s part is due to his influence? And provided that 
she attaches importance to the retention of her position in 
the Great Walpote-street household, as Martin undoubtedly 
believes she does, will she not instantly seek to revenge her- 
self for what she imagines to be his interference, and has she 
not a subject for her vengeance immediately to her hand in 
poor helpless Alice ? ; ; 

Who was this woman? What were the motives prompting 
her to the game she was playing? And what would be its 
result ? 

The future seemed all dark and vague. The mist hung 
over it as it did over the sleeping city, a shivering glance at 
which Martin took from his bedroom window, and saw the first 
streaks of the wintry dawn struggling fitfully through the 
black clouds ere he retired to rest. 


To be continued. 





THE EVE OF EXECUTION. 
A TALE IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


How hard it is to act the Brutus, let those who have con- 
demned me know from this memorial of past events which I 
leave behind me. In the tribunal I was refused a hearing, so 
they may destroy these words unread ; but it is a satisfaction 
to know that I have placed them on record; a greater satis- 
faction to know that, though I erred in judgment, my heart 
was always, and still is, for the Republic. 

I, Paul Godard, devote the last few bours of im | life to 
what I hereby solemnly declare to be a pure recital of the 
events of* November, 1792, upon which the charge of treason 
has been founded for which I am to suffer. 

Even as early as that date there were men who had their 
doubts of General Dumouriez’s fidelity. He had saved the 
country, all mer acknowledged, but there were whispers 
among a certain set that he was not a safe man. Their 
suspicions took no definite form, as far as I could make out, 
but I fancy his great fault then consisted iu his being a 
victmiious general with more ambition than principle. It was 
determined that his movements should be watched with the 
utmost secrecy, and the task of doing this was allotted to me. 
I was not an unknown man; | had abilities—I may acknow- 
ledge that now without being charged with vain glory. I had 
been of some service to the State, and men remembered then, 
what they have since forgotten, that I was a Republican when 
Republicanism was not in favor. For these reasons I was 
the man selected, being sent to the army for the ostensible 
purpose of inquiring into some matters relating to the con- 
tracts, but with secret instructions “ to watch General Dumou- 
riez and report all suspicious circumstances :” instructions 
vague enough, in all conscience ; but they knew they could 
depend upon my intelligence to let them know what was 
significant, and not to worry them with idle gossip. 

t was not entirely without reluctance—let stern patriots 
make the most of that confession—that I went upon my 
mission. Dumouriez and I had been schoolfellows of old, 
and were still friends, so that the secret watch upon him gave 
me some unpleasant mental twinges; but I remembered that 
a good patriot has no friend but his country, and sacrificed 
my inclinations to my duty. On the other hand, I should see 
my son again—he was Captain Godard now—and that was 
cause for unmixed satisfaction. He was my only son—a 
chivalrous young man who had served under Dumouriez from 
the beginning, when that general was in the camp at Maulde. 
He was a good Republican like myself, but of so bold and 
outspoken a nature that he was wont to utter unpalatable 
truths, which kept me in some alarm on his account. His 
imagination was also impressed with the false glory and 
glitter of the past regime, and he seemed to find a fascination 
in the stories told of the cavaliers and ladies of the court. 
But this was only the romance of youth, and I held him to 
be at heart a true son of the Republic. 

Towards the end of October, 1792, I reached Valenciennes, 
where the general was then posted, burning to march against 
the enemy, but delayed for want of supplies. He gave mea 
friendly greeting, saving, “ Now all will be right. When my 
good friend Godard takes a thing in hand, I know he will 
push it through. What about the promised supplies?’ We 
began to talk about boots and blankets, and such things, I 
giving him the best explanations I could, he stamping about 
the room and muttering that the villanous contractors would 
spoil everything. So ended our first interview, and I then 
went in search of my son. el found him at supper with two 
brother officers, but directly he saw me he ran and, embracing 
me, warmly introduced me to the others, and made me sit 
down to supper with them, although I could eat nothing from 
my joy at seeing my son looking so brave and handsome. 
He was somewhat thinner than when I had last seen him, 
but rough campaigning does not fatten a man; his cheek was 
bronzed and healthy, and I thought his blue open-breasted 
coat, with gold lace upon it, set off his broad chest and manly 
figure to great advantage. His friends were good enough to 
say some polite things about my services, but the chief topic 
of convereation was praise of their general, whom they seemed 
to adore, and anticipations of the beating he would give the 
White coats. 

It will be seen there was not much to report this first day, 
and one day was much like another. I watched the general's 
movements with great circumspection, regularly sent off a 
despatch to Paris, and at length received a hint that a little 
more zeal would be of advantage, and that they wanted to 
know more than that Dumouriez was idolised by his men. I 
redoubled my vigilance—unwarily, I fear, for Dumouriez 
sensibly diminisbed in cordiality, and when I asked him why 
this or the other was done, as though to satisfy my personal 
curivsity, he would smile oddly and put me oft with evasive 
answers. Once indeed he was angry—it was just when the 
troops were getting on their long-delayed march, and I 
attributed his petulance to anger at being pestered at such a 
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moment—he was angry, I say, and turning upon me sharply, 
said : “ A general on campaign gives his reasons to no one,” 
laying a stress on the “ no,” and then shutting those deter- 
mined lips of his, left me considerably abashed. 

The army was on the move, and was, as it seemed to me, 
in inextricable confusion; but my son laughed at this, and 
declared I didn’t understand such matters. I had never seen 
him in such high spirits, and thought it was the idea of fight- 
ing the Austrians which accounted for it. I afterwards knew 
there was another cause for his joy. There was continual 
marching to and fro, rumbling of guns and wagons, clashing 
of steel scabbards, and shouting of officers, until, I confess, 
was bewildered. We had some fighting, too (the affair of 
Boussu), before we found the main body of the Austrians, 
which we did on the evening of the 5th of November, strongly 
posted about Jemappes and Cuesmes. It was strange to 
observe how elated tne men seemed to be at the near pros- 
es of fighting, never giving a thought to the possibility of 

efeat. 

That evening was fated to be the most eventful of my life. 
I was waiting ‘or my son, who had promised to be with me 
as soon as he was off duty, and he wished to tell me some- 
thing of importance, when an orderly brought me a summons 
to follow him forthwith to head-quarters. Wondering what 
could be the matter, I followed to a small farm-house where 
the general was established, and was shown into the room 
upon which the outer door opened. Here two officers were 
poring over a plan, and one of them, looking up on my 
entrance, said to the soldier, “ So this is the man?” and then 
continued his muttered conversation with the other officer for 
a few minutes. This ended, he turned abruptly to me with 
the query— 

“ Your name is Godard ?” 

He was a rough, rugged-looking man, in a long blue coat 
and glazed cocked hat. I did not know him then, but after- 
wards learned that he was named Durand, and was a colonel 
of infantry. 

“ My name is Godard,” I replied. 

“ And a friend of the general’s ?” 

“T have that honor.” 

“Ts it the custom with you men of peace to betray your 
friends?” 

“ No,” I said, nettled at his tone; “may I ask by whose 
authority I am put to this interrogation ?” 

“ By the authority of the general, whom you have betrayed,” 
he blared out; and pulling a letter from his pocket, slapped 
it several times, and clamored, “ Look there, sir, look there! 
Is that your writing? is that your writing ?”’ 

I was thunderstruck for the moment, for it was my last 
despatch to Paris which he thrust in my face; but I collected 
my thoughts as well as I could, and said with dignity— 

. “it is I who have been betrayed. Who dare stop my 
letters ?” 

“Do you talk of daring?” he cried, growing purple in the 
face—“ you, whom our general trusted, and who play the 
spy on him. You, who, by trying to thwart the general, 
would ruin France. Dare, indeed! We dare shoot spies, let 
me tell you, and it is only our general’s clemency which gives 
you a chance of repentance. Look you, sir; I should have 
all the satisfaction in the world in placing you forthwith 
against a dead wall with a firing party in front of you; but if 
you will promise to sign a note to the effect that the general 
is a good patriot, that all his plans are just, and that your 
former reports were false and scandalous—if you speak no 
word of what you may have heard or seen, and never more 
act this dishonorable part—our orders are to let you go 
wherever you may wish.” 

“No,” said I; “my duty——” 

“ Allow me,” said the other officer, who was in cuirassier 
uniform. | He was a dry, hard-looking man, and spoke 
slowly and deliberately. “ It is no use wasting talk over the 
matter. This fellow, like all the rest, is obstinate and will 
not be convinced by words. Look here,” and he turned to 
me, “ my men caught a messenger who was carrying intelli- 
gence to the enemy. They brought him in. He had a trea- 
sonable document upon him. The man was shot. The 
document is here,and you may see it before you make up 
your mind.” 

With that he handed me a letter, which I saw at once was 
in my son’s writing. It was addressed to Mdlle. Savory at 
Mons. The Savorys had been neighbors of ours in old time ; 
but they were aristocrats we seldom met, and when the Revo- 
lution broke out they fled to Belgium. As well as I can 
niga the letter, evidently written in great haste, ran 

us:— ~ 


“ Prevent their leaving by all means. We shall advance 
to-morrow. JULES GODARD.” 


wy Read swam round as I read these words, and I thought 
my knees would have given way beneath me. There was 
only one interpretation I could place upon the letter, and 
that made me feel quite faint with fear. 

“ Now,” said the cuirassier, “ what do you say ?” 

“ My son,” I stammered, “ cannot be a traitor!” 

“Do you deny his writing ?” 

“ No.” 

“Then your decision, please—quick.” 

“One moment. Is my boy—— Have you——” 

“The messenger has been shot. Your son has not been 
shot yet.” 

“ LT yield,” I said, after a pause. 

That was the great trial to which I was put. I was a pa- 
triot even while I signed the paper which they placed before 
me; but I was a father, above all. I was asked to sacrifice 
my son, and could not do it. If that is » crime which merits 
death, I shall deservedly suffer the fate which awaits me to- 
morrow. 

They told me my son would be at once released, and I 
anxiously looked for him that night. But he never came, 
and I was then told he would be on duty till the morning; 
so at last, fatigued in mind and body, I threw myself upon 
my bed and tried to sleep until the dawn should restore him 
to me. 


CHAPTER II. 


Shell] I ever forget that morning? It was long before I 
had been able to get to sleep, but when at last I did sleep, it 
was so soundly that I was only awoke by the noise of the 
cannon. It was a terrible sound to one who had never seen 
a battle, butat the moment I had no thought for its terror; 
I thought we A of my son. Dressing as quickly as I could, I 
ran out, asking every one 1 met where his regiment was 

laced. A terrible dread had fallen upon me that he would 
killed beiore I could find him, and I, no doubt, went abort 
like a man distracted. No one seemed to know anything for 
certain. One told me the regiment was here, another there. 
Meanwhile, the cannonading was going on. I could see the 


























long lines of infantry, the masses of cavalry in the hollows, 
and the villages surrounded by flushing fire and smoke, where 
the Austrians were posted. When I was almost giving up 
my search in despair, seeing that the men were in motion to 
attack the enemy, a convoy of wounded going to the rear 
passed me, and I recognised the uniform of my boy’s regi- 
ment. I now learnt that he was posted in the right of the 
line, and there I found him. 

His face lit up when he saw me, and he grasped me by the 
hand. As for me, I was too agitated to speak. “ I could not 
come to you last night,” he said hurriedly; “I was kept on 
duty. But I must wait until we have thrashed the White- 
coats before I can tell you what I wanted. Perhaps it is 
better so. But see, there is no time for talking now, and you 
had better go to the rear. We have orders to carry that vil- 
lage. It is Cuesmes, and fuil of Austrians.” With that he 
wrung my hand, aud the whole regiment went forward at a 
quick pace, he turning and waving his hand to me, either as 
a warning to turn back, or by way of salutation. 

What possessed me then I cannot say. Perhaps my mind 
was unsettled by the trouble I had passed through, but I felt 
an irresistible desire to follow, to get beside him, and I ran 
after the advancing regiment, which bad now broken into 
the double. I caught them, all wild and panting as I was, 
just as they had come to astand. The enemy were firing 
away as bard as they could. We could see a great mass of 
hussars ready to charge down upon us if we broke. You see 
I speak of “ we,” as though I were one of them ; and so I was, 
for I had snatched a musket fiom a wounded man, and felt a 
furious courage within me. The men were evidently falter- 
ing, and threatening to fall back, in spite of all their officers 
could do. I could see my boy cheering them on gallantly, 
when suddenly an officer (I afterwards heard he was Dam- 
pierre) plunged forward with some men into a redouvt, in 
order to give heart to the others, and a ringing cheer went 
up. I thought it was all for Dampierre, but at the same in- 
stant an officer dashed by me to the front, and I saw they 
were cheering him. It was Dumouriez, his eyes flashing and 
his lips set. He seemed to put fresh life into us, yet still we 
were afraid to front that terrible fire. There was a great 
rush of cavalry, the thunder of a volley along the line, and 
one danger was over, the hussars having been beaten off; but 
still there was that terrible Cuesmes to take. At this critical 
moment (it makes my heart glow when I think of it)I saw 
my boy raise his bat at arm’s-length, and then he began to 
sing the “ Marseillaise” in a loud voice. How it thrilled me! 
—how it thrilled us all! The general was close to me at the 
time, but had not yet seen me, and when I spoke he started 
at the sound of my voice. “Is he a traitor now?” I said. 
He gave me no answer save a look, and then he too joined in 
the bymn—we all joined in. There was a terrible rush, and 
somehow we were in the entrenchments, and Cuesmes was 
carried. 

I know no more of the battle than that, for in this moment 
of victory I saw my son suddenly put his hand to his head, 
and fall all of a heap. I think I must have fallen myself and 
fainted, for 1 can remember nothing until the evening was 
well advanced, when I found myself lying with my arm 
across his body, and, looking about me in a dazed sort ~ | way, 
saw they were getting the wounded removed. He was not 
wounded ; he was dead. They had shot him through the 
temple. When I have said he was dead, those who have also 
suffered will know that I have said all. What I felt and what 
I thought are for myself alone. 

In the breast ot his uniform they found a large sealed paper, 
addressed “ Mdlle. Savory, at Mons,” and this the men who 
found it, ignorant of what had passed, handed to me. When 
I saw that name a great dread fell upon me. Myson had 
cleared himself in my eyes by his glorious conduct; I had 
been upbraiding myself for my doubts of his faith, and now, 
I thought, here was a letter which might confirm the worst 
of them. I could not bring myself to open it for some time; 
I thought even of destroying it, as men will wilfully turn 
from unpleasant truths; but, thank Heaven, I at last sum- 
moned sufficient courage to break the seal. 

It was the following morning that I did this. I had been 
tossing about all night, now resolved to devtroy it, now to 
know the worst, and gradually the idea stole upon me that 
the worst might turn out to be the best. I had spent the 
night in a small house trom which the inhabitants had fled, 
and into which I had made them carry my dear son's body. 
I was weak and hungry, having tasted nothing all the preced- 
ing day, except a little brandy which one of his brother offi- 
cers had forced me todrink ; so I made my breakfast an ex- 
cuse for delay, being still afraid to learn the truth. But all 
breakfasts must end sometimes, and at last, with a sigh, I 
broke the seal. It was a large sheet of paper, and I saw at 
once it was his will; not a formal one such as a lawyer 
would have made, but evidently composed by himself, and to 
me most eloquent in every word. It was dated some time 
back, and the gist of it lay in one short sentence :—“ I give 
all that I have (and would it were as boundless as my love) 
to my dear wife, Marie, daughter of M. Savory, formerly 
known as the Sieur de Savory.” 

The words had been the first to catch my eye, and as I 
read them I dropped the paper from my hand through sheer 
amazement. Marie Savory,his wife! hat did it all mean? 
Then it came upon me that this was what he wanted to tell 


me. 

The rest of my story will not take long, and the time is 
drawing near when my life’s story will be ended. 

When I had seen my son buried I made my way to Mons, 
although my hope of ae the Savorys was small, as I 
made no doubt that they had fled after the battle of Jemappes. 
And I shuuld not have found them had they not found me, 
for M. Savory having fallen ill of a serious fever,so that they 
could not move him, the family had been obliged to remain 
as close as possible on the approach of the Republicans, and 
I could get no news of them. Perhaps I was not energetic 
enough, for I was a broken man, and went moping about the 
place with my hands behind me. One day, as I was thus 
passing down a by-street, I heard my name softly called, and 
a woman standing at a door told me a lady wished to speak 
with me if I would come in for a moment. It was Marie. 

“M. Godard,” she said ee “you will not betray 
us? My father is dying, and I——” 

“ T, too, have suffered losses,” I said. 

“ Not——” 

“ We have all suffered losses ;” and then I broke down and 
began to cry, and she knew at once what had happened. 

Bit by bit, I told her the whule story. and then, when we 
were a little calmer, I heard how they had been married. In 
the old times Jules and Marie had fallen in love, but owing 
to their different ranks in life they were obliged to keep their 
meetings secret. When the Savorys determined on flight, a0 
anxious consultation was held by the young people, a mar- 
riage was determined upon, arran and carried out, the 











wife going to Belgium and the husband to the army ; and 
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although they managed to smuggle letters to one another, | 


they never met again. The fatal letter which had wrought | 
such mischief was innocent enough. Jules at last saw an | 
opportunity of meeting his wife if he could only prevail upon 
the Savorys to stay in Mons. That was the short explana- | 
tion of it. 
Did Dumouriez know this? I fancy he did, but finding a} 
weapon to his hand, used it. He feared he should not have | 
the heart to carry it through himself, aud left the task to the 
two officers, and my son was purposely kept from me that| 
evening to postpone explanation. I ‘als believe that the | 
plans which the general was so anxious that I should not 
betray, were not those which he afterwards attempted to 
carry out by delivering his country into the hands of his 
enemy, but intrigues with the Girondins. But I never saw | 
him again, and he was no longer friend of mine. | 
I had no further object in remaining away, and returned to | 
Paris, making the loss of my son an excuse for throwing up | 
my charge and secluding myself altogether from the world. | 
Marie wished me to remain with her, but that I would not} 
do, although our loss drew me strong to her. I came back 1o 
Paris, there meaning to spend the remainder of my life a 
solitary, unhappy man, always prepared for death, but not 
for death attended with dishonor. It is against that I pro- 
test; it is to clear myself from that stain I have penned these 
lines. This is the true relation of all matters relating to the 
document, the discovery of which among Dumouriez’s papers 
when he fled has proved my 1uin. I have said he was no 
longer friend of mine, but I think he has proved my best 
friend by letting that paper fall into the hands of,my judges. 
It releases me from a wearisome life. It is a passport to that 
other world where my son awaits me.—Cassell’s Magazine. 


———__>_ —_ 


IN SEARCH OF A TEA-CUP. 
CHAPTER II. 


“ On board the Fantaisie. 

“ Here we are in the midst of the Yellow Sea; it is thirteen 
days since we left the port of Canton. Captain Lecoq has 
taken in a new cargo, and is going to try his luck at 
Shanghai. I wish he had st»yed longer at Canton, for I was 
truly sorry to say good-bye to Chung-tso. I had made a 
point of rs a few hours with him every evening from 
the day I dined at his house, and I shall never forget the 
way be shook hands with me at parting. I could not refuse 
to accept a small box full of the prettiest things a lady could 
desire for the embellishment of her boudoir; but the cup, in 
comparison with which all the porcelains of China and Japan 
put together are valueless in my eyes, remains on its shelf, 
alas! And perhaps it is the only one in the world whose 
possession would give me the right to claim Amy for my 


rife. 
“ Ah, little Lei-li, why did you not drink out of some 
other ¥ 

“ Shanghai. 

“The day after my arrival at Shanghai I went to call on 
the cousin of Tien-Hue, the tailor at Singapore. Lao-Pe is 
the public scribe who is the most run after; I found five or 
six persors waiting at his door for their turn ; he was seated ata 
table covered with writing materials—small saucers in which 
Indian ink was ready mixed, brushes, difterent colored papers, 
&c., and was listening attentively to the directions of a rather 
pretty gu, who was doubtless intent on the subject of a dillet 
douz. J had been waiting ten minutes, when a boy of about | 
fifteen came out of the shop; I showed him my letter of 
introduction to Lao-Pe, and the lad immediately took it into 

the shop and placed it in the scribe’s hands. 

“As soon as the old gentleman had perused it, he came 
forward with the accustomed chin-chin, which I returned to 
the best of my ability. Then he addressed me in terms which 
the boy rendered in fluent English thus: 

“*My grandfather returns thanks to heaven, that notwith- 
standing his lowliness has been pleased to send to his dwell- 
ing one whois as far above the rest of men as the elm is 
above the rice plant, the sight of whom is sweeter than that 
of the moon, and which sheds more brightness around than 
the sun; let his friend cross the threshold of his humble 
dwelling, and the bowers of perfect felicity shall blossom in 
the breast of Lao-Pe.’ 

“T replied that this welcome was pleasant to me as the 
fresh rain-drops to the parched plant, and that the desire to 
enter his house consumed me as the fire copsumes a torch; 
but that, nevertheless, I could not then consent to intrude on 
his valuable time, but would return in the evening, when 
possibly he may be able to spare me a few moments without 
sacrificing the interests of his fellow citizens. Thereupon 

Pe decided to leave me at liberty, but he would not let 
pal without his grandson Tsia as my guide and inter- 
preter. 

“The little fellow wanted to take metoIdo not know 
how many pagodas and palaces ; but I had not come to China 
for that, sol begged Tsia to lead me to the best porcelain | 
Store in the town. The master of it was a stout individual, 
whose retundity put his most majestic vases toshame. I 
showed him the pieces of the cup, and Tsia explained what I 
wanted. He replied that he had not a cup like that one, but 
if there was such a thing in Shanghai it should be in his shop 
by that time next day. I told the portly merchant that if he 
could procure it I would not bargain about the price ; and to 
prove he might trust to my word, bought a whole tea-service 
at half a dozen times its value, notwithstanding all the signs 
and winks of the intelligent Tsia. 

The day before yesterday I returned to the porcelain 
dealer ; his search had Leen vain. 

“* Rest assured,’ said he, ‘ that what you are seeking exists 
Rot in Shanghai.’ 

“*Could you not,’ I said,‘ get me a cup made exactly like 
the one I broke? Here are ail the pieces.’ 

Nay,’ replied he, ‘it is a piece of ancient porcelain, and | 
© secret of its manufacture is lost.’ 
I went straightway and took a berth in the Phenix, which 

Was to leave the next day for Petchili ; then bade adieu to Cap- 
tain , and received his best wishes for a prosperous 


ae. 
“In the evening I was walking up and down the quay ina 
Very melancholy mood, when aman whose physiognomy was | 
perticularly frank and open, came towards me and stretched 
's hand out in the direction of a pretty bark that lay there, 
With a gesture that said as plainly as possible,‘ Would you 
€ arow to-night, sir? I nodded my head in token of 
a: one can muse so much better sitting down in a boat- 
walking the streets. 




















tag! into the boat: the man who had made signs to me 
. himself at the helm, two others sat to the oars, and 
po tae quietly down the river. 
beautiful, and shed a charm on 
scarcely rose above the groun 


houses whose upturned double roofs were mirrored in the 
flood; the as, whose seven or eight stories seemed 
ambitious of reaching to the skies; the heavy junks that 
silently floated past; the slim and rapid boats that, like ours, 
made their way rapidly and silently over the waters; the 
trees that fringed the shore; the rice-fields; the orchards— 
all looked lovely in the bright moonlight. 

“Little by little my dismal reflections vanished, and my 
fancy, fanned as it were by the sweet evening breeze, jther 
dered vaguely in that mysterious region which is ne 
dream nor reality. Most certainly I was not asleep, and ¥8S 
not wide awake enough, that is to say, to have discussed the 
question of free trade; and how long I remained thus I 4 
sure I cannot tell. I was aroused from my reverie by a loud 
hoarse cry ; it was that of a cormorant overhead ; the sound 
brought me to myself, and I perceived we had rowed a great 
distance. We had left Woo-Sung behind, and our boat was 
just then passing the sandbanks that obstruct the mouth of 


|the Yang-tse-Kiang. The sailors, who had rowed so slovly 


at first, were now at work as if they were racing for a piize 
with some invisible bark. All this surprised me, and | cast 
my eyes on the master. A bold and at the same time a cun- 
ning expression had taken the place of the honest look that 
had charmed me. I glanced from him to the rowers, and if 
Lavater could have seen them, he would have said at once 
‘ Fit to be hanged.’ We were alone on the waters. I felt a 
creeping sensation mount to the very roots of my hair, and at 
the same time my heart began to beat faster than I liked. 
made a sign which all over the world means ‘ Turn back.’ 
The master smiled a sinister smile, but steered right ahead, 
while the two rowers leaned more heavily on the oars, so 
that the bark seemed to fly over the waves. 


“*Stop!’ I roared, in a hoarse voice. The master gave a 
peculiar glance to his men, who instantly dropped their oars, 
threw themselves upon me, drew ropes and handcuffs from 
their pockets, bound me hand and foot, gagged me, and lail 
me in the bottom of the boat. It was all done in a minnte ; 
evidently it was no new employment to the fellows. I began 
kicking as hard as I could with my feet bound as they were; 
but the master quitted the tiller, and leaning over me he 
brandished a naked dagger in my face. { saw it plainly 
enough in the moonlight; the handle was wondertully 
chased, and the blade was wonderfully sharp-pointed ; and 
in any other circumstances I might have admired such a 
handsome weapon, but I admit my thoughts did not take 
that direction. I perfectly understood that it would not do 
to provoke a man who bad such a ready means of silencing 
opposition, sol lay as quiet as any child. I should have been 
lad to sleep, but sleep I could not, and, by I know not what 
perversity of my imagination, there was before my eyes al) 
the night, which seemed to me endless, not the banks of the 
Yang tse-Kiang, but a certain drawing-room in Brook Street, 
with a bright fire in the grate, on the right hand of which was 
seated a gentleman reading the 7imes, on the left a lady 
plying her crochet, and at the table in the centre a fair young 
girl with sweet smiling countenance, who was gracefully 
fulfilling the duties of tea time; and, what was worse, this 
vision almost brought tears to my eyes. 

“ The sun-rise next morning was the most glorious I ever 
saw in my life; and yet, truth te say, I should have preferred 
the sight of the thickest fog on the Thames to this sublime 
spectable on the Blue river. The rascal who was at the 
helm did not leave me much time to contemplate the beauties 
of nature, for he tossed a great piece of course stuff over me 
that covered me from head to foot. I resigned myself very 
philosophically to be half stifled, by the reflection that this 
wretch of a man could, if he pleased, stop my respiration in 
a more complete and more disagreeable manner still. 

“ How long I lay stifling there I do not exactly know; I 
should think it might have been about three or four hours, 
when I felt myself roughly lifted up, and a moment after 
thrown on the ground like a bale of merchandise that did not 
require any particular care. I lay still a few minutes, and 


all dates displayed, carelessly as it would seem, on lofty 
stands of Japanese lac. I was surely enough on board a 
pirate ship: that pavilion, to whose luxurious furnishing the 
wide world had ministered, removed the smallest doubt on 
the subject. 

“A man of about fifty and a young woman of scarcely 
twenty were seated at a table taking tea. The gentleman 
was the most hideous Chinese I ever saw ; his cheek bones 
were uncommonly prominent, his ears immense, his mouth 
large, his nose almost imperceptible, and his one eye, which 
was deeply set in his head, shone with an evil light. Never 
was pirate better fitted with a countenance suitable to bis 
profession. The robber was magnificently clad in a vest of 
gold brocade, and his nether garments were of the most beau- 
tiful crimson silk, a Turkish sabre, fit fora grand vizier, hung 
from his belt, and within it were placed two richly-chased 
pistols. The young woman would have claimed admiration 
anywhere in the world; the Chinese type was charming in 
her person, and the poets of the Celestial Empire would have 
had some trouble to find suitable epithets to celebrate her 
perfections; but strange to say, the expression of this lovel 
creature’s face, notwithstanding the delicacy, almost child- 
ishness of its features, was cold and sinister. 


“She was decked like an idol. On each of her slender 
fingers glittered jewels of price, and her graceful neck seemed 
to bend under the weight of necklaces that princesses might 
have envied. 

“Behind the pirate and his daughter stood the sailor 
Pg countenance had inspired me with so much confi- 

ence. 

“ On a sign from the chief the two men who had brought 
me in, searched me, and laid on the tea table my purse, my 
watch, a miniature of Amy, set round with brilliants, and a 

ket-book lined with a goodly numberof bank-notes which 
had received the night before, at the banker's at Shanghai, 
on whom I had a letter of credit. The captain of the boat, 
who was no doubt on the look-out for prey, must have 
watched me out of the banker's office; he thought then I 
should not be a bad prize, and therefore proposed the row I 
was likely to pay for rather dearly. 

“Tt was easy to see that the portrait excited the curiosity 
of the young girl; she fixed her cruel eyes on the gentle fea- 
tures of my love and smiled a cruel smile. 

“Meantime the pirate carefully counted the bank-notes, 
and when he had finished the expression of satisfaction that 
came into his ugly countenance rendered it more ugly still. 
He bent down towards his companion and spoke a few words 
to her in a how voice. She did not reply, but bowed her bead 
in sign of assent. 

“Then he gave his orders ; upon which one of the rowers 
went out and returned immediately, carrying a good-sized 
cannon ball. 

“ The fellow knelt down and made it fast to my feet. I 
knew then what I had toexpect. They had robbed me of 
ali I possessed, and now were going to throw me overboard. 
I think of the two I should then have preferred dying of 
hunger. Who can explain the contradictions of, human 
nature ? 

“ As soon as the man had accomplished his task, he aruse 
and spoke to the pirate in the most humble tones. He was 
no doubt asking for final orders. 

“ Before replying, the monster raised the cup of tea which 
was standing before him to his lips. I was looking on, with 
my thoughts elsewhere, when suddenly I uttered a sharp 
cry; all my blood rushed to my face, and I bent forward, 
making the most violent efforts to burst my bonds. The cup 
the wretch held in his hand was the one I had come to China 
to seek, and which was to cost me my life. I was not to be 
mistaken, I had recognised it instantly. 

“ Whea the pirate heard the exclamation, which I ought 
to have been careful to check, he looked up, cast a furious 
glance at me, and made a sign which signified,‘ Of with 
him.’ 





covering. e place was nearly dark, and 

with difficulty to a small aperture by which light entered, 
and having managed to get on my knees, I saw, as far my 
eye could reach, the broad expanse of the sea flashing in the 
utes sunshine. 

“T was in the tween decks of a good-sized junk, and 
according to all appearance a pirate-junk. It was a bad 
situation, and the pain of hunger made it still worse. * Will 
they leave me here to starve?’ said I to myself. This dread- 
ful thought took possession of me, and I remained for hours 
on my knees, with my eye at the narrow aperture, vainly 
endeavoring to make my voice heard, as a sloop, with the 
English flag flying, passed within a few hundred feet of the 
junk; she went on her course, and the other craft, that 
passed nearer still, did the same. Worn out at last, I sank 
on the floor of my prison and fell asleep. 

“That sleep was deep, and unbroken by any dream, and it 
must have been long, for when I awoke it was no longer the 
dazzling sun, but the pale moon that lit up the waters. 
looked on the sea, and for an instant I experienced a deli- 
cious sensation, as 1 beheld it so fair and peaceful; but sud- 
denly memory resumed her place, and sharp and fearful 
pain, of hunger bred, recalled me to the terrible reality. I 
had been trying for an hour or more, I should think, to con- 
template it with firmness, when I heard steps approaching. 
I started; the steps drew nearei; they entered my prison, 
which was by that time ee dark, and four stout arms 
laid hold of me; they belonged to tw powerful men, who 
carried me off as if I had been a child. , 

“In spite of their load, they easily ascended a stair which 
must have been pretty steep, as I could tell by the position I 
was in while the two Bremen + mounted the steps. he stairs 
led to the deck of the junk, and it was with a sensation of 
delight that I once more breathed the fresh air and gazed on 


then finding all was quiet I ventured to peep out of my 
Th { aonaged capealt 


| the starry firmament. 


“ Almost immediately a curtain, which formed the entrance 
toasort of pavilion on the upper deck, was put aside, and 
my porters, who were none other than the rascally rowers 
of the little boat, laid me down gently on u very soft carpet, 
an‘ that done, placed themselves one on the right and the 
other on the left of me. 

“ Never was man more surprised than I was, and one had 
need be a great philosopher to call to mind in such circum- 
stances the precept of the poet,and to be astonished at 
nothing. 

“I was in the loveliest boudoir the most finished Parisian 
coquette could fancy in her most ambitious dreams ; the de- 
licious retreat was hung with gold and silver stuffs; a crystal 
lamp of the most elegant shape depended from the ceiling, 
and the flame of its twenty lights was reflected in six Vene- 


| tian mirrors of wondrous workmanship, and fell sparkling on 
The evening was calm | glass vessels from Bohemia, enamels and vases of China, 
all around the poor buts| cups of jade, mosaics from Italy, necklaces of pearl, brace- 
d, the elegant summer-| lets of precious stones, costly arms, treasures of all lands and 


“The two rascals of sailors prepared to obey, and had 
already laid hands on me, when suddenly the curtain that 
hung before the entrance of the pavilion was drawn aside, 
and a sailor, whose countenance appeared dreadfully dis- 
turbed, pronounced a few words in a quic« and flurried 
manner. 

“The pirate leapt up, snatched his pistols from his belt, 
cocked them, and dashed out of the pavilion. The captain 
of the boat rushed after him, the two who had hold of me 
threw me on the floor and followed their superiors, and I re- 
mained alone with the girl, who sat with her lips closely 
compressed, pale and silent. 

“ For a few minutes there was nothing to be heard but a 
confused tramp of footsteps on the deck, then wild cries, 
followed by the sound of clashing steel and pistol shots. 

“It was soon over, and then a lieutenant of the French 
navy, With his revolver in one hand and his sword in the 
other, entered. Theo young woman began to tremble all 
over, but the officer reassured her by a gesture, and bent 
down to look at me. 

“* What! You here, Sir Edmund "’ cried he. 

“*Tt is I, indeed, Mr. Bernard, I replied, for I had recog- 
Trised in the young officer the friend of Mr. Harrison. ‘ You 
have come in the very nick of time, upon my word. A min- 
ute later I should have been at the bottom of the Yellow 
Sea, with this cannon ball to my feet, that would in all pro- 
bability have prevented my ever coming to the surface 
again.’ 

“* But in the name of goodness, how came you on board a 
pirate junk? 

“*T was fool enough to go for a row with some fellows I 
knew nothing about, and they brought me hither, with the 
intention of robbing me and then drowning me. That is how 
it happened. And you, my dear fellow, how is it that you 
came so fortunately to rescue me from the clutches of these 
wretches? 

“* The admiral dispatched a flotilla a few days ago in order 
to make an example of some of these corsairs, and as luck 
would have it I was ordered on the cruise. We riddled a 
few of these gentlemen in the anchorage of Chusan, and 
captured some of their craft they bad abandoned. I was 
leading the way back to Shanghai in the brig which I com- 
mend when we sighted this jank. We boarded her, and 
having been roughly received, we were obliged to teach the 
crew a little politeness; it was a short lesson, buta good one, 
and it is all right now. But dear me, let us see about taking 
oft vour handcuffs and your cannon ball.’ 

“+ Oh? said I, ‘now that I can get rid of them as soon as I 
please I should not mind them at all, if it was not that I can- 
not very well shake hands with you.’ 

“ The fine fellow hastened to set me at liberty, and having 
repossessed myself of my money and Amy’s picture, I accom- 
panied him on board his ship the Eagle. 

“And the cup! The cup followed us. 





“In another hour or so we entered the mouth of the Yang- 
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crew safely ironed in the ‘tween decks, where I had Jain 
nearly dead of hunger. The fair Chinese was left in posses- 
sion of her charming boudoir with a sentry at the door of it. 
This morning we landed at Shanghai. At eleven the pirates 
were brought up for judgment ; they were beheaded without 
vreliminary torture because the executioner is too busy just 
aow to attend to details. I was told the robbers al! met their 


singers and players for the amusement of their customers. 
“One woman, whose face was extremely pale and impressed 
with the stamp of the deepest melancholy, enlivened us with 
a ditty that lasted at least a quarter of an hour, It was a 
plaintive air in very slow time, interrupted every now and 
then by screams that pierced our ears; the louder and more 
discordant the note the better the singer seemed pleased, for 


death bravely. |she threw back her head, sbut ber eyes, and prolonged the 


| 


“ At six o'clock the junk and all her contents were sold by 


sound indefinitely, while the auditory seemed ravished, and 


auction, including the lady, who was knocked down to an | displayed their satisfaction by smiles and grins and audible 
old mandarin ; and I bouglit for about sixpence the precious | murmurs of admiration. 


cup that secures my happiness for ever. There it is, stand- 


“ As soon as the song was ended, a little girl went from 


ing before me on this very table as I write. The day after | table to table, holding out to each person her open fan, which 
to-morrow, the steamer Pelican, in which I have secured my | was soon covered with coins. The child was delighted witli 
berth, will sail for Europe, and in two months from this/her receipts, and displayed them to her mother with an 


time, please God, Amy will be riy wife. : 

“] have been talking all the evening with Bernard, and 
we have exchanged confidences ; he told me of his affection 
for Mary Harrison. 

“* Does she Icve you too ? I asked in a low voice. 

“*Oh yes!’ he said. ‘ But then she is rich and I am poor.’ | 

“What matter” said I. ‘Iam sure you will marry her.’ 

“* You think there is a chance ? asked he. 

“*T think,’ I replied, ‘ there is a greater chance of a brave 
man, though he is poor, marrying a rich woman who loves 
him, than for a mad fellow like me to have found in the 
Celestial Empire the only porcelain cup that could have any 
value in his eyes.” And then I told him the reason of my 
journey to China. 

7” “ On board the Ostrich. 

“This is the 17th of July. I ought to have been sailin 
the last five days towards England on board the Pelican, anc 
here I am sailing to the Gulf of Petchili on board the Ostrich. 
What fools we are to trust our own hopes and our own 

lans! Ihad my luggage taken on board the Pelican on 

unday morning ; she was not to sail till the following Tues- 
day evening, and as there was nothing more I cared to see in 
Shanghai I made up my mind to go and look at a famous 
pagoda that was some fifteen or twenty leagues in the inte- 
rior of the country. I got back on Tuesday morning, but, to 
my great surprise, the Pelican was not in port. 

“Where is the Pelican?’ I asked a French soldier. 

“* Sailed an hour ago?’ he replied. 

“* Sailed an hour ago—for Marseilles ?’ 

“* No, for Pe-tang.’ 

“* What is the meaning of that? 

“*The captain received orders to transport troops to the 
Gulf of Petchili immediately.’ 

“* And where is my cup? 

“The soldier looked at me With astonishment, as well he 
might. 

“Tleapt into a boat with six rowers, and made a sign to 
them to take me dowa the river. I hoped the difficulties of 
the navigation of the Yang;tse-Kiavg would delay the Peli- 
can, and that so I might overtake her. Just at sunset we 
were alongside of the last villuge before you reach the open 
sea, when a ship's boat, manned by English sailors, passed us 
on her return to Shanghai. 

“* Have you passed the Pelican ? I called out. 


| innocent and natural look of joy. The singer then gracefully 
| saluted: the company, and went out, holding her little girl by 
the hand. 

“ A quarter of an hour afterwards another woman entered 
the place, and her appearance gave rise to marked curiosity 
and eager whisperings among the audience. She took her 
seat in the middle of the room, and as I saw her face distinctly 
in the full light of the lamp suspended from the ceiling I 
could not repress an exclamation. 

“ * What is the matter? asked Bernard. 

“* Do net you recognise that woman ” said I. 

“*Stop; Ido believe I do—but no, it cannot be.’ 

“*T tell you it is she.’ 

“* How should she be at Pekin, and in such poverty too? 

“*That I do not know, but I am sure I am not mistaken ; 
it is she as surely as my name is Edmund.’ 

“The owner of the house was at this moment serving an 
English officer at the next table, and I knew that this officer | 
could speak Chinese a little. | 

“* Would you have the kindness, sir,’ said I to him, ‘ to ask | 
this man whether the singer who has just entered has been 
long in Pekin ? 

“ The officer complied with my request. 

“*That woman,’ answered the master, ‘is the daughter of 
a pirate who was executed at Shanghai three or four months 
ago. She was sold by auction to a miserly old mandarin, who 
was ordered hither about six weeks since. he good man 
had only just arrived when he died, leaving his poor slave 
without any resource, and she now sings to get a bit of 
bread.’ 

“ * You see I was not mistaken,’ said I to the lieutenant. 

“Meantime the young girl had tuned her guitar of two 
strings and was playing a prelude to her song. She was still 
very beautiful; her cheeks were somewhat hollow, and I 
thought the expression of her face was more cruel, and her 
smile more treacherous, than when I first saw her on the 
memorable night when I so narrowly missed being sent to the 
bottom of the Yellow Sea. ‘ 

“ She sang with feverish energy, and at the end of her first | 
couplet her eyes fell on us; an expression of astonishment 
passed over her face, but she resumed her song in a steady 
voice, without taking her eyes off Bernard’s countenance. 
As socn as she had ended she left the place precipitately, 
without acknowledging the applause or collecting the offer- 








“*The Pelican! aiswered one of them, pointing to a 
black speck and a trail of smcke on the horizon. ‘ There she 
’ 


“ Well, I did not jump into the sea at the sight, and I think 
I deserve credit for my self-command. My six rowers took 
me back to Shanghai. The Ostrich was to sail next morning 
for Pe-tang; I did not hesitate a moment as to my course. 
I engaged a cabin on board her. The Ostrich is a good sailer 
and we have a fair wind, and yet it seems to me we do not 
make any way, I am so anxious to be at Pe-tang. 


i “ Before Pekin. 

“We arrived at Pe-tang the very day the allied armies 
made their entry. 

“Where is the Pelican? I asked an English’sailor who 
was smoking his pipe on the quay. 

“ * Sailed for Hong Kong last night.’ 

“+ Last night ! I echoed, quite overcome by the intelligence. 
‘Is she coming back Y 

“ae o” 

“* The Pelican.’ 

“© Yes,’ answered the sailor, ‘she will be here again in 
October with provisions for the troops.’ 

“Three months! It was a long time to wait. I made up 
my mind to follow the Englisk colamn .... I bought a little 
covered cart, with the top turned up at the corners, and it 
looked like a little Chinese hut upon wheels ; a little horse, 
that was a good deal better than he looked, and a carbine in 
case of need; and this morning, the 13th of October, I have 
arrived with my equipage onder the walls of Pekin. My 
horse is foundered, for it isa long way from Pe-tang to Pekin, 
and the off wheel of my carriage is loose, for the roads are 
bad .... Iam still before Pekin, with my covered cart and 
my poor lame borse, just as we were a week ago. Our 
diplomatists aud generals have only to speak a word, and the 

ates of the city would fly open to the Barbarians of the 

Vest; but they do not seem in any hurry to make their 
solemn entry into the capital of the Brother of the Sun and 
Moon..... My animal is much more philosophical than I 
em, the pleasure of resting after so long a journey is enough 
for him, and he is as unmoved before the principal gate of 
Pekin as a London omnibus horse before Temple Bar. My 
cart serves me as drawing-room, dining-room, and bedroom, 
and I sleep as much as I can to pass the time. 

“ Yesterday, the 24th of October, 1500, the British ambas- 
sador made his entrance into the capital, borne in a palanquin 
on the necks of sixteen Chinaren dressed in scarlet, and 
escorted by a squadron of dragoons, by a detachment of 
Sikhs, a detachment of Indian infantry, and ten regiments of 
British. 

~4 closed the procession, mounted on my small horse, that 
1 had harnessed as well as circumstances would permit, and 
that held up his head in a manner that was not altogether 
becoming in a Chinese horse on the occasion. 

“To-day the French Ambassador and the French troops 
entered, and peace was signed between France and the 
Celestial Empire. I have met with my good friend Bernard. 
We have been walking about all the afternoon, talking of 
Mr. Harrison and his charming daughter. 

“In the evening we went into a fine refreshment house in 
the street called Everlasting Rest. They served us with tea, 
with the accompaniment of the seeds of the water melon ; 
the Chinese ate them while they sat talking and tea-drinking, 
and we did the same. Sellers of cakes and sweetmeats came 
and oflered us their dainties, and we conscientiously tasted 
these extraordinary productions of the Chinese pastry- 
oooks. 

* They are yery fond of music in Pekin, and the proprietors 


ings of her auditors; and this inexplicable behavior im- 
mediately gave rise to loud and animated discussions among 
the company. 

“ We did not stay much longer, and we bad hardly gone a 
few steps in the street when we came upon the singer face to 
face. She stopped and fixed her eyes upon Bernard with an 
indefinable expression, then crossed the street, and dis- 
appeared in the shadow. .... 


CHAPTER III. 
“ Yesterday afternoon we went to visit a pagoda which is 


walls of Pekin, in & very — position. Some steps 
cut in the side of the hill on which it stands lead up to it 
through detached blocks of stone, and trees of luxuriant 
growth. The sun was just setting as we entered the temple, 
and we remained some time there in silent reverie. 

“ When we came out night had fallen and the moon was 
shining. I walked first; we had got about half way diwn 
the rugged steep, when Bernard uttered asharpcry. I turned 
round, and he fell tottering into my arms. 

“*T am wounded, said he ; ‘stabbed in the back. He had | 
inceed been stabbed with a knife between his shoulders. 

“<Tf I die, give this to Mary, said he, pointing to a locket 
that bung round his neck. 

“% looked all around, but could see nobody, when suddenly, 
at about a hundred paces off, we heard a cry of triumph, and 
standing on a mass of rock appeared the pirate’s daughter ; 
she brandished her weapon above her head and vanished. 

“TI was going to pursue her, when the poor lieutenant 
breathed such a deep sigh, that it kept me by his side. 

“ A few minutes afterwards some pilgrims passed on their 
way to the temple. They assisted me to lift up the wounded 
man, and we carried him to the house of one of the priests 
attached to the service of the pagoda. During three days 
and nights my poor friend was in a burning fever accom- 
panied with delirium. The name of Mary often fell from his 
lips; and the voice of the sick man was then so full of 
tenderness that if the young girl could have heard it she 





| Pe | . ; . 
tse-Kiang with the pirate junk in tow, and her captain and | of the refreshment hotises cneourage the visits of the street} of the children, who were flying kites in the shape of fishes 


| and birds and dragons ; and, moreover, seemed charmed with 
the discordant quartet produced by a guitar, a yan-hkam, a ta- 

| tong, and a sam-sion. 
| “© T thought he would be over-fatigued, and made him re- 
| turn with me tothe hospitable priest... .. 
“ Bernard is quite recovered ; nothing now prevents us 
from starting for Pe-tang. I am most anxious to know if the 
Pelican bas returned with my precious cup all safe. We 
| have chartcred a junk to go down the Pei ho: to-morrow, at 
daybreak, we leave Pekin. 
“ This afternoon one of the interpreters who is attached to 
the army came to inform us that the mandarin, head of the 
police, had sent to summon us before him in all haste, and 
we set out with the functionary to the yamoun. 
“* After all) said I to the lieutenant, ‘it seems I slan- 
dered Chinese justice; you are going to be revenged, it 
appears.’ <, 


highly venerated by the Buddhists. It is a little beyond the | J°Y 





would have been ready to die of joy and grief together; and 





Mr. Harrison would not have borne it much better. Tam | 


|sure he would then and there have placed his daughter's i 


| hand in the burning clasp of the young heutenant. 

| “The fever and delirium have abated this morning; the 
doctor, who belongs to the French navy, thinks he shall be 
able to save his patient. 

“The priest who has taken us in, is a good creature, and 
watches over Bernard with care and kindness that would do 
honor to any Christian. 

“The mandarin at the head of the police has been informed 
of the attack on the poor officer; he appeared greatly shocked 
lon hearing of the crime, and swore by all that was sacred 


| that ‘ the noble young Frenchman’ should soon be revenged. 





1 do not believe in his regret any more than I do in the 
omnipotence of his master, for I have not much faith in 
Chinese justice when the victim is a foreigner... . . 

| “Tt was a fortnight yesterday since Bernard was attacked ; 
|he has been mending rapidly for the last week, and to-day 
we have been for a short walk in one of the suburbs of Pekin. 
I doubt if there is any spectacle on earth more strange and 
varied than that of a populous Chinese town in full activity. 
My friend gazed on all he saw with alternate pleasure and | 
astonishment; whether the barbers, the opium caters, totter- 
ing into the shops where they were going to continue the 
process of slowly poisoning themselves, the artisans and 
students greedily devouring the strong-smelling meats, vended 
in the open air, or the wonderful tricks of ‘the peripatetic 
jugglers. He listened with evident gratification to the cries 








“*To speak the truth, said he, ‘I do not much wish 
it. I should be loath to be the cause of a woman's death,’ 
“* What! even if that woman has tried to kill you” 

“* Yes; I was her enemy ; it was I who handed her father 
over to the executioners; it is through me she is poor and 
miserable; in stabbing me she did but obey a savage impulse, 
A poor unfortunate creature, abandoned from her birth, no 
doubt, to every violent instinct, we must not judge of her too 
harshly.’ 

“ He remained silent for a few seconds and resumed in an 
embarrassed tone : 

“* After all, I did not see her; you alone thought you re- 
cognised her.’ 

“* You are a generous fellow,’ I suid. 

“ By this time we had reached the yamoun. We were con- 
ducietinto the hall of audience, where the mandarin was 
awaitipg us on the judgment seat. 

“ He rose as we entered, and came forward to meet us 
with many a chin-chin ; he then whispered a few words toay 
official, who appeared to have awaited his orders, and then 
resumed his seat with a becoming dignity. 

“A door opened almost immediately, and the officer re- 
appeared followed by two guards, who brought in a woman. 

“ It was the pirate’s daughter. 

“ She was very pale, but she neither trembled, nor did her 
countenance express the least sign of fear. She fixed her 
eyes on Bernard, with a look of mingled surprise and cruelty. 
She might well be astonished to see him among the living 
whom she had left for dead. 

“ The lieutenant did not raise his eyes to look at her. 

“ The mandarin called the interpreter to him, and having 
charged him to translate exactly all the questions he was 
going to put, and the replies to them, addressed the woman. 

“* Who are you” asked he. 

“*T am Tchao-Wa, of Shanghai, a singer,” replied she. 

“* Are you not the daughter of a pirate, who was executed 
a few months ago *” 

“oe No ’ 

“Did you, three weeks ago, stab our dear friend, the 
Frenchman, here present, with a knife, on the road from the 
Pagoda of the Last ?’ 

“* No,’ answered Tchao-Wa, in a steady voice. 

“The mandarin looked at us, as much as to say, This 
woman is bold enough, but we are used to criminals, and 
know what their denial is worth. ‘You were stricken 
from behind, were you not? he asked Bernard. 

“we res.’ 

“* And you did not then see the assassin ?’ 

“*T did not.’ 

“* Very good ; but our very dear friend, the Englishman, was 
with you, and a moment after the commission of the crime 
he saw a woman, who had climbed on a rock, brandish a 
knife above her head, and he heard her utter a savage cry of 
joy’ 

“* That is quite true, replied I. 

“* Look at this woman, said the mandarin. 

“T looked at Tchao-Wa. 

“* Do you recognise in her the woman who brandished the 
knife and who uttered the cry ? 

* Bernard cast a supplicating look on me, 

“*T do not recognise her,’ said I. 

“ No emotion manifested itself on Tchao-Wa’s features, 
but as to the poor mandarin, he could not believe his ears. 

“*] asked,’ he repeated, ‘I asked, my very dear English 
friend, whether this is not the Woman who brandished the 
knife and uttered the cry 

“*T do not recognise her, replied I, a second time. 

“ The mandarin heaved a deep sigh, then, seeing he could 
do no more, he ordered the prisoner to ~e set at liberty. 

“ She left the hall slowly, and not a muscle of her face be- 
trayed the slightest trace of joy. 

“* Justice will continue her researches, said the mandarin, 
as he conducted us to the door of the hall. We assured him 
we wae filled with admiration of the Chinese police, and 
that we hoped he would take no further trouble in the 
matter. 

“ The poor man said it must be as we pleased ; and led us, 
with many bowings, to the threshold of the yamoun. 

“ «Thanks, Sir Edmund, said the lieutenant, as s90n as ¥¢ 
had passed it. 

“*You made me do a fool's trick, I replied, ‘I hope W¢ 
shall not repent it. You walk first, and look out, right avd 
left, for our heroine and her weapon.’ 

“ We reached our host’s safely, thank God! and this eve 
ng we have bidden him adieu. The good priest was © 
highly offended at our offering to pay for the hospitality ¥¢ 
had received that it would have been cruel to insist on foreids 
money on him. We left him, however, a ring as a remenh 
brance of us. 

“JT do not want my Chinese cart or my little horse ®Y 
longer. I have given them to a cantiniere of the French 
army. i 
“We reached Pe-tang yesterday morning. Mr. Bernat’ 
immediately joined his ship, the Eagle. The Pelics? 
is not yet returned from Hong Keng, but is expected every 
| ee 
2 This day, December 15th, 1860, the Pelican entered the 
port. Assoon as she was alongside the quay I asked tos} bis 
to the captain. That worthy seaman was busy landing a“ 
cargo, but he was very polite, and did not seem to think 2? 
visit out of place. I asked him if he recollected me, ; 

“ Most certainly I do, sir, said he, smiling: ‘ You were 
have sailed with us from Shanghai for Marseilles + a re 
orders sent us to Petcheli, and in the hurry of our vn ey 
I never thought of landing your luggage ; and I beg yNiP 
thousand pardons: I had your things taken into my a 
and I think you will fiud them all safe, if you will & 
below.’ a cil jn 

“+ Really, will you allow mc—now—at once ?” said 1, 
state of agitation. 
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“To be sure I will. Benjamin, show Sir Edmund into | 
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“*Who could have thought such a thing possible?” he 
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| this, and forgiveness was sealed in the good old-fashioned 


my cabin.’ A ship-boy came forward, and the captain added, | said, and then, as if to himself, * Who could have thought it ? | style. 


‘ We sail for Marseilles next Saturday, for certain, if you like 
to be my passenger. We must touch at Nangasaki and at | 
Canton, but the Pelican is a good sailer, and will soon make | 
up for lost time.’ | 
~* Captain, Tam your wan,’ said 1, and turned to follow 
the ecabin-boy,. 
* How my hand shock as I tried to put the key into the 
lock of my portmanteau! I raised the lid, and beheld once 
more a dear little box, tied with blue ribbon ; I opened it, and 
there lay my cup on its bed of wadding, safe and sound. 


“ On board the Pelican. 

“Fair wind. It is seven days since we left Pe-tang, where 
I bid adieu to that excellent fellow, Bernard, with the 
greatest regret. 
~ * Really the Pelican is a smart craft, and Captain Herbin a 
charming captain. 7 

“ Yesterday, at daybreak we sighted Nangasaki, the princi- 
pal portof Japan ; and to-ciay we entered at the same time a3 
the French squadron under Montauban; an hour later I was 
walking in the town. The magnificence of the houses, the 
elegance of the costume of both the men and women, are 
striking, and the grace of their manners remarkable; it was 
most pleasant to me to walk in the clean streets, and not to 
have my olfactories annoyed by most horrible and indescrib- 
able smells as in China. 

“The dwellings of the Japanese are open to all eyes. 
These good people even wash and dress in the street, and 
neither husbands nor wives think of retiring to their rooms 
and shutting their windows on such occasions. 


“ Canton. 

“We are only to stop twenty-four hours here. I was no 
sooner on shore than I had myself carried to the house which 
was inhabited by dear old Chung-tso when I was here last. 
He no longer lived there, and a neighbor who spoke a little 
English told me he had retired to a small country-house of 
his own, about six miles from the town. I ordered my 
bearers to take me thither. I found Chung-tso in his garden, 
tending a bed of tulips. As soon as he perceived me he came 
up and embraced me. 

“* Welcome, welcome! he said. ‘ Blessed be heaven for 
sending you here once more. Ah! it is very good of you 
not to have forgotten a poor old man who hardly knows what 
he is talking about.’ 

“*So you are come to live in the country, in the month of 
January,’ said I, in my turn. 

“* Needs must,’ replied he, ‘since it has pleased our pira- 
tical gentry to drive me out of town for this winter.’ 

* What! have you had to do with the pirates as well 
as 1? 

“*Yes,in truth IT have. Not quite a week after your de- 
parture, just as 1 had come over here to pass the summer, 
they stole everyth ng in my house ; neither more nor less.’ 

“*What! do you mean to tell me that pirates will 
stoop to commit robberies of that kind, like common land 
thieves ? 

“*Oh, when a fair opportunity offers they do not stand on 
their dignity I can tell you. I am tolerably philosophical too 
myself, and should soon have consoled myself for my mis- 
fortune if the rascals had only left me the one single object I 
care more for than anything in the world—my precious relic 
—my poor little Lei-li's eup.” 

“A slight shudder ran over me as I heard these words. 

“* And did they not catch the robbers? asked I with a 
beating heart. 

“* Alas, no! replied Chung-tso. ‘Just before sunrise, a 
fisherman saw some ill-favored suspicious-looking fellows 

ret into a bark that lay close to my garden where it goes 
, we to the river, and stow away some heavy loads they 
could scarcely carry; that done, they cast off, and rowed 
away as fast as they could. Unfortunately the fisherman 
was alone, and being a bit of a coward he did not dare call 
out to the neighbors, but contented himself with telling what 
he had seen when the robbery was disc6vered.’ 

“* Should you know Lei-li’s cup again ? Lasked, with some 
difficulty. 

“*Should I know it again? Yes, I should, out of all the 
cups in the empire. Have I not for twenty years feasted my 
eyes on it asa miser on his gold? There is not a flower on 
the opal ground that I cannot see before me, not an erna- 
ment that I could not draw to a nicety, not even a dot that I 
do not remember. Look you, there is a crack finer than a 
hair just above the head of the woman who is fanning her- 
self.’ 

“*A erack above the head of the woman who is fanning 
herself ? I echoed. 

“ Yes; there is nobody ever noticed it but myself, doubt- 
less; but I see it before me whenever I think of my lost 
treasure.’ 

“Thastily drew out my watch, pretending that I had a par- 
ticular appointment, and took leave of Chung-tso, telling him 
I should be back in two or three hours. 

“I got into my chair and ordered my bearers to take me 
to the port as quickly as they could. All the way I kept re- 
peating, ‘A crack above the head of the young woman who 
is fanning herself.’ 

“ Arrived at the quay, I rushed on board the Pelican and 
down to the cabin. I hurriedly opened the box which con- 
tained the precious cup that had come into my hands in such 
an extraordinary manner, and on which all my hopes of 
happiness depended. 

“ As I took it out I trembled so violently that I was afraid 
I should let it drop; a dimness seemed to come over my 
sight, and for a few minutes I could distinguish nothing, 
though I kept my eyes on the lady with the fan. By degrees 
the cloud cleared, and then I saw but too plainly a tiny, tiny 
crack, not so thick as a hair, and not a quarter of an inch 
long—a scarcely perceptible scratch cn the glazing—just 
over the forehead of the young Chinese lady. 

“T replaced the cup and closed the ¢asket convulsively, 
and clutching it in my grasp I left the vessel. My chair was 
waiting for me on the quay. I got in, after having given the 
bearers to understand they were to take me back to Chung- 
tso’s. It is impossible fur me to set down what were my 
thoughts on the road, but when [ reached the old man’s 
house and was going to knock at his door I felt such a sudden 
pang that I melted into tears like a child. The fit lasted five 
minutes, and when it was over I gave two resolute thumps 
at the door. 

“Chung-tso himself came to open it. ‘You are a man of 
your word,’ said he ; ‘ that is right. What a pleasant evening 
we shall have tegether! 

“T made an attempt to smile, and held out the casket to- 
wards him, saying: ‘ Open that and see what is inside.’ 

“ He did so, uttered an exclamation of delight, and covered 
the cup with kisses. 








—who could ever have thought it” 
“*Then it is really Lei-li’s cup, is it? 


“Ts it her cup? Do you see the crack I spoke of—this | 


tiny serateh ” 

“*T do see it, Lreplied ; and so I did, to my sorrow. 

“* But tell me now,’ said Chung-tso,‘ how this treasure fell | 
iuto your hands.’ 

“T related all the particulars of my having been taken by | 
the pirates, of what took place on board the junk, and what | 
afterwards. I had recovered all my presence of mind. I 
talked as aman does in a fever. Chung-tso listened to all I | 
said with the greatest interest, and when I came to the end 
he struck his palms together, saying, ‘ God be praised a thou- 
sand and a thousand times! And you, my young friend, who 
have been the means of bringing me such a great joy, may 
my blessing go with you! May all prosperity and happiness 
be yours.’ 

“Little the good man thought what the joy he experi- 
enced cost me. 

“ Saigon. 


“T left Canton the next day. Chung-tso came to bid me 
adicu when I embarked, and J shall never forget the aftec- 
tionate manner in which he took leave of me. At least, 
thought I, I leave one happy man behind me. 

“ Our passage from Canton was as good and as monotonous 
as could be; we have been here these twodays. It is a beau- 
tiful country, but it is inhabited by fevers and mosquitoes— 
terrible guests. 

“TIT do not feel well; my head is heavy, my skin is burn- 
ing, and every now and then an icy shiver runs all over me, 
and makes my teeth chatter again. . 


“ On board the Fantaisie. 


“Three days ago I awoke in the cabin of a ship, as it 
seemed to me, from a dream that had lasted a hundred 
years. 

“T was all alone; but an instant after the door was opened, 
and a man came and leant over my bed. 

** Do you know me, Sir Edmund ?’ he said. 

“* Yes, of course; you are Captain Lecoq, of the Fan- 
taisie.’ 

“* Hurrah! you are saved,’ cried the Captain, with an ac- 
cent I shall never forget as long as [ live. 

“*Saved? What has been the matter then ? I asked. 

“*The matter is this: you were seized with fever and de- 
lirium at Saigon, and the doctor declared that unless you were 
removed instantly you were a dead man.’ 

“*The Captain of the Pelican was under orders and could 
not leave immediately. I had concluded my business and | 
was on the point of setting sail for Europe, and they came | 
and asked me if I would take a sick man on board. I hesi- | 
tated a little, but when I heard who it was you may well | 
suppose I hesitated no longer, and six hours after we ieft the | 
port; that is three weeks ago now. For nineteen days you | 
have been tossing the bed-clothes about, and talking such a | 
lot of nonsense that no one could make head or tail of it. | 
The night before last you dropped to sleep quietly and you | 
awake cured. That is all I shall tell you for the present; | 
drink this orangeade and go to sleep again’ 

“Excellent Captain Lecoq! I do not know whether he | 
has rendered me a great service in saving my life, but he 
meant it well. 





“ Paris. 

“ We landed yesterday at Marseilles after a voyage of four | 
months. When I took leave of Lecog he said,‘ Good-bye till | 
we meet again.’ He will sail for the Brazils ina couple of | 
months, and since I cannot marry Amy, I shall most likely | 
make the voyage with him. 
“ London. 


“Last night my man Robert handed me my letters on my 
arrival. The first I opened ran thus : 


“*My dear Edmund: 


“*T am the happiest fellow in the world. We have put 
into Singapore, and are to remain there a month. TI went to} 
see Mr. Harrison this morning, when he announced to me | 
his intention of winding up his affairs and returning to Eng- | 
land next year to end his days. * You will come and pay us 
a visit, will you not’? he added. ‘I am sure Mary will be 
pleased o see you.’ Thereupon Mary became red as a rose. 
‘Ah, ab! said her father, ‘you may well blush. Whata 
pretty fellow you are, said he to me, ‘ to make young ladie: 
color like that.’ I hastened to excuse myself as best [ may ; 
and now, my dear Edmund, I am looking forward at no | 
very distant day to the pleasure of presenting my Mary to | 
your dear Amy, or rather let me say, to Telly Weneusies" | 

“* Believe me, dear Edmund, yours, truly, | 
“*Leon BERNARD.” | 

“Lady Broomley! I thought so once; but now it may not 
be, alas! 

“This morning my eyes fell on a small box on my table, | 
which I had not noticed yesterday ; and, with the box was a} 
note. It contained these words: | 

“* A few days after your departure, I was seized with an ill- 
ness from which there is no reprieve. While I still have the 
strength to write, I wish to tell you, my dear friend, that I 
have not forgotten you in my last hours. 

“*When this reaches you, I shall be no more. With it 
you will receive an object which has been very precious to 
me, and which I think you will value as a remembrance of 

“* Your friend, CHUNG-TSO,’ 

“T opened the box, and beheld the cup that had been 

Lei-li’s ae 


* x 

That evening a gentleman at No. — Brook Street was 
reading his paper, and bis wife plying her crochet as usual, 
when the drawing-room door was thrown open, and Sir Ed- 
mund Broomley announced. He held in one hand the long- 
sought cup, and extended the other to the cordial grasp of 
Mr. Elston. 

“ Why it is sixteen months since we saw you last, Sir Ed- 
mund, and you bave never sent us a word! We heard of | 
you once, however, from my friend Harrison. I had in- | 
formed him that you might possible visit Singapore, and the | 
consequence was an invitation to dinner that surprised you, 
I dare say.” : 

Just at this moment Amy came into the room. Sir Ed- 
mund hastened to place the tea-cup before her. She turned 
hastily round, with tears in her eyes, and placing her two 
little hands in her lover's, said : . | 

“Oh, Edmund! car you ever forgive me for having been | 
so exacting 








There vac valy +c possible way, you know, of replying to | See the new Improyemeats and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper , 


| sympathy with dawning sensitiveness. 


They are to be m wried in a month, as T hope and believe, 
with a prospect of being happy ever afterwards,— Temple 
Bar. : 

e “ — 


SOCIAL REPORTERS, 


It is hardly too much to say that we all of us occasionally 
speak of our dearest friend in a manner which that dearest 
friend would very little like, and that we nevertheless expect 
our dearest friends shall universally speak of us as though 
they were blind to all our faults, and keenly alive to every 
shade of our virtues. But our point is that, even when there 
is no ill-nature, no carping spirit, but, on the contrary, every 
desire to do justice, backed by a real appreciation, something 
is sure to be said that would jar on sdif-love, and that con- 


sequently cannot be retailed without peril to the equanimity 


of the hearer. There are people whose social business it 
seems to be to expose this mutual deception. The temper that 
impels to the practice is not necessarily spiteful; at worst it 
need not go beyond a desire to tease tor the moment, to ‘get 
a rise” perhaps out of a man who thinks himself superior, to 
see how he behaves under free handling. There is a relish in 
letting such a man know that he is not taken at his own 
estimate, that bis friends presume to understand him a good 
deal better than he understands himself, and smile behind his 
back at certain delusions, while doing ample justice to his 
general powers; the ‘‘delusions” being the points of self- 
knowledge on which he most values himself. It displays a 
sense of discernment merely to report to a valetudinarian that 
his connections are much more hopeful of his condition than 
he allows himself to be, and have cheerfully commented to one 
another on his good appetite and unbroken slumbers. A fine 
lady has been known to dismiss a favorite physician, to whom 
she was worth a considerable annuity, unpon@he information of 
one of these blunderers that he had, in an off hand manner, 
without cireumlocution, pronounced her “ better” to some 
inquiring third party. The habit of reporting such conversa- 
tions certainly deadens the sympathies ; the people who indulge 
themselves in it cannot distinguish between their own feelings 
and those of their interested hearer. What strikes or amuses 
them must needs be intrinsically amusing, and will only gain 
point and relish from its personal bearing. In tkeir obtuse- 
ness they even come to regard criticism as a sort of homage 
and compliment, from the fact that to be a topic of conversa- 
tion is in the abstract infinitely gratifying and stimulating to 
vanity. It is in this way that servants and subordinates—the 
sympathies of different classes toward each other being always 
imperfect—once encouraged or even permitted to report the 
comments of others, quite lose sight of their main object of 
pleasing in the hurry of exhibiting their own admiring devo- 
tion ; and will blurt out what “ he said with his taunts and bis 
fleers,” for the credit of their own indignant rejoinder. No 
man whose self-respect is in working order wi!l allow others, 
in mere talkativeness, or to recommend themselves, or to 
engage his prejudices on their side, to report to him what has 
been said in his disparagement, or indeed in any spirit what- 
ever, merely to indulge his curiosity. He would feel himself 
a party to a breach of confidence by the simple act of listening. 
Prudence and dignity are close allies here, but these are tire- 


|some guardians, which the old regime permitted the master to 


east off with his valet de chambre, and which ladies now throw 
over sometimes with their maids, or in condescending gossip 
with their social inferiors, to the permanent injury of their 
relations with their equals, 

Children are often innocent victims of this liberty, which is 
the more unwarrantable from their defencelessness ; and most 
people’s memories must recall some personal comment 
reperted, some revelation of outside opinion for which their 
philosophy was not yet prepared, which set the blood coursing 
at the ttme, and infests the consciousness still in mere 
The poor, whose 
ordinary training inculcates little dignity or self-restraint, are 
as a rule dead to the ill consequences of this habit. In villages 
and small communities, the excitement of life, the sense of 
company and numbers, is kept up by it; it supplies that 
necessity to all monotonous existences, a grievance. Men, 
near neighbors, slowly and silently withdraw from speech and 
intercourse with each other, because somebody has told them 


| something that the other has said. Taken simply there was 


not much harm in it—perhaps only some question of skill or 
management in their calling; it has to be twisted into ill-will ; 
but brooding and silence supply the needful venom. The 
subject of the remark values himself more, feels himself more 
distinguished, more somebody, for keeping up a sense of sore- 
ness and investing a possible slight with the pomp and state 
of deliberate insult. On the oiher hand, there is a sort of 
satisfaction in finding your neighbor out of humor with you, 
supposing that no damage to worldly interest comes of it, and 
we shall not find the unintentional offender in any hurry to 
explain or make up matters. No society can exist without a 
public opinion of its own. What people say forms this opinion, 
and in very small circles, thrown for their excitement upon 
themselves, it is necessarily what people say of one another. 
It is first what Widow Smith ‘‘ should say” which comes to the 
ear of Betty Jones; but it is amazing to see the ingenuity 
with which the idea of a public can be generated out of the 


|inhabitants of two or three contiguous cottages ; and thus, if 


one person makes a remark on another in the hearing of two 
or three, and remains uncontradicted, it is instently reported 
under the formula, ‘‘ There’s a many as says.” It is nolonger 
the opinion or the injustice of an individual ; the judgment of 
her world is reported to the absentee. 

It would be curious to know how many lasting prejudices, 
how many passive alienations, how many coldnesses which 
might have been friendships, are due to the repetition of 
trivial comments and smal! criticisms not intended for the ears 
they reach. It requires effort and some closeness of inter- 
course to overcome an early unfavorable impression formed 
on however slight grounds. We mostly hold by the opinion 
we first form of people, unless brought into some intimate 
relation to which prejudice disinclines or which circumstance 
do not favor. Dante and other searchers into the future and 
unseen have pleased themselves with grouping kings, philoso- 
phers, poets, great captains, and engaging them in th¢ leisure 


| of Paradise upon an easy review of the past, setting them to 


compare notes as it were, and so bringing them to a mutual 
understanding. Might not neighbors and contemporaries 
whose sphere in this life is less elevated find a congenial 
diversion in tracing to their source the various separating in- 
fluences which hold good people apart ?—Suturday Review. 
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Facts For THE Lapirrs—Mrs. 2. H. Man, Westville Cen- 
tre, N. Y., has used her Wheeler and Wilson Lock-Stitch 
Machine constantly since 1866, in sewing for several families, 
without any repairs; eleven persons have learned to use it. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, the Grand Spectacle of ‘‘ Le Roi Carotte.” 





BOOTH’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Satur fog Matinee, Mr. Boucicault and Miss Kate Newton, in “ Night and 
Morning.” 





WALLACK’S THEATRE. — TUESDAY EVENING, 
“ Pygmalion and Galatea.” 








FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, thc origina: comedy of “ Diamonds.” 


; OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, Miss Charlotte Thompson, in “ The Hunchback. 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—-EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, Victorien Sardou’s new play of ** Agnes.” 


WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 

















CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE THOMAS’ 
Summer-Night Concerts. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Rov HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 








Y DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 
Invalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 


Children Teething. 


The mother finds a faithful friend in MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
SYRUP. It is perfectly reliable. 








. SPECIAL NOTICES. 


As the ALBrIon in future will be published on Friday, it is necessary 
that all Advertisements and Announcements should be handed in by 
Thursday afternoon at the latest, to insure insertion. 





As there remain but a few copies of the ‘“‘ Hudson by Sunset,”’ offered 
last year as a premium to our subscribers, it is requested that those who 
wish to have this picture will make immediate application, so as to pre- 
vent disappointment. 
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THE OCEAN FERRY. 


There must have been something too boisterous and even 
grufty in Neptune’s breezes during the past month, or pas- 
sengers may have succumbed to the tantrums on their re- 
turn from their junketings abroad, as in either case they 
appear to have landed here in a very splenetic mood. Not 
content with complaints, grievances, and special correspon- 
dence in regard to the first-class accommodations, we are 
now favored with a special’s account of a steerage trip be- 
tween Liverpool and Quebec, which details all the horrors 
the emigrant has to encounter in crossing that which we 
jocosely entitle the mill-pond. By this account we hear that 
the accommodations are wretched, that the attendants are 
uncivil, and last, but not least, that the victuals are poor, and 
in some instances not fit to eat. The richer classes can take 
care of themselves. If one of the competing lines allows its 
accommodations to fall beneath the average, the diminution 
in the passenger lists will soon prompt them to rectify their 
shortcomings; but in the case of the poorer class of passen- 
gers it behoves the public press to call for a redress of their 
grievances, if it is found that they are well substantiated. 
During long experience in such matters, we have examined 
the steerage departments of every line between this country 
and Europe, and although we can readily imagine the dis- 
comfort attending a crowd of sick, and in many instances 
unwashed, people, in very serried quarters, we see no reason 
to believe all the hardships this special correspondent claims 
that he endured while on his passage from England to this 
country. His story appears tinged by exaggeration, and the 
qualms he suffered from the mere fumes from the cook’s 
galley show that he is really of too sensitive a temperament 
to run such risks in future. A graver cause of complaint, 
however, is apparent, if his charges against the food served 
to the emigrants prove to be well founded. The best served 
dinner in the world appears nauseating to many when the 
ship first encounters a heavy sea, but making allowances for 
such a feeling, as also for the difficulties of supplying a 
crowded vessel with fresh provisions, we cannot credit the 

- account this impecunious Bohemian gives of the quality of the 
food furnished during the voyage, and we shall expect to see 
Sir Hugh Allan’s agent give some explanation on the subject. 

This is, however, a matter of comparative insignificance. 
In our days with every improvement in model and ma- 
chinery, the passage is so short and correctly timed that we 
can overlook a few inconveniences that may happen on 


the best regulated ships. There jis, however, one point that | 


calls for immediate attention, and that is the insufficiency cf 
boats in case of a disaster. Steamers arrive here daily from 
Europe with from 1,000 to 1,500 passengers, and we can 
safely claim that in case of such a calamity as lately over- 
took the Metis and the Bienville, not one half could possibly 
be saved. We are aware that there is nominai accommoda- 
tion for a large number, but invariably some boats are 
swamped in lowering them from the ships’ sides, and 
others are so crowded that the mere chance of outriding a 
rough sea with a full allowance of provisions, is of a very 
forlorn description. Some day we shall have to chronicle 
a frightful disaster on this Ocean ferry, and the utmost 
precaution should be taken to prevent it. We are well aware 
of the difficulty of providing extra boats for the entire com- 
plement of passengers and crew. They take up a great deal 
of room, and besides that, they are often’found to leak from 
exposure to a fierce sun. Would it not be possible to con- 
struct a series of boats of gutta percha, iron, or some other 
substance, in such a manner as to allow them to fit one into 
the other in telescopic form. This innovation combinec 
with a small steam launch, such as is already in use on our 
men of war, would in case of fire insure the safety of every 
one, were the land near and the sea calm; and even in a con- 
trary case, there would be a far greater chance of keeping 
in the usual ocean track than is the case at present. We 
think that a prize should be offered by government as to the 
most efficient means to be employed in saving life in case of 
a ship’s destruction by fire, and if the theory prove to be 
correct that it should Le adopted by all passage ships on 
Oceanic lines. 


A BREACH OF FAITH. 


In meteorological parlance, there are many indications in 
our financial markets that point to the necessity of hoisting 
the storm-signal, if we would avert a stringency in monetary 
affairs that might lead to a panic. We believe that the mer- 
cantile interests of the country are on as sound a basis as can 
be possible, considering the excess of imports over exports ; 
and if the demand for foreign wares appears excessive, the 
balance is made by the placing of bonds in Europe, which 
facilitate the completion of our network of railroads, and the 
opening of fresh avenues of commerce. But in thus develop- 
ing the resources of the country, the inelastic properties of 
the present currency system become the more apparent, and 
it will be necessary to adopt some means of relief in order to 
avert disaster. It is well known in financial and commercial 
circles that the pressure for monetary facilities is always the 
most severe at about this period of the year. Funds are re- 
quired in every section of the country to divert the crops in- 
to the channels of trade, but the existing currency might 
prove equal to the demand, were not speculative influences 
brought to bear on the market, and thus aggravate the mone- 
tary stringency. These movements invariably emanate from 
the Stock Exchange, and in their attempts to force down the 
quotations of securities, the speculators are so utterly reckless 
of the true business interests of the country that they resort 
to the most prejudicial means in order to subserve their inte- 
rests; and their most effective method is to withdraw all the 
funds at their disposal, and thus create an artificial stringency, 
the effect of which is felt in every part of the country. 

Now we wish to accept ,the situation as it is, without allu- 
sion to the arguments and sophistries advanced on either side 
of the discussion. It may or may not be conduct amenable 
to the laws that thus obstructs the avenues of trade; that is 
a matter for the courts to decide, and the sooner some judg- 
ment is rendered on the subject the better it will be for the 
public interests. If it were a mere question of supremacy in 
gambling operations between two unscrupulous cliques, the 
public would view the quarrel with the same equanimity that 
it would bestow on a fight between the Kilkenny Cats, with 
the mere hope that the result would be similar; but in their 
plotsfand counterplots they have resort to such unscrupulous 
means that they threaten, if they pass unchallenged, to form 
such precedents as will undermine all the established cus- 
toms on which finance and trade are now based. The gra- 
dual diminution and even impairment of the bank reserves 
are of grave import, but the position assumed recently by two 
of the leading banks of this city, that they can at their option 
refuse the payment of their own certified cheques, must have 
a still more disastrous sequence. We thoroughly believe that 
this demand for currency, instead of passing the cheques 
through the Clearing House, was part of 1 scheme to produce 
a stringency in the money market, but the officers of the 
bank had no more a right to refuse that payment than to de- 
clare their institution in a state of bankruptcy. Ifsuch a 
precedent be allowed the banks would be vested in such 
powers as would render them intolerable to the commercial 
community. It is already a question whether, in facilitating 
gambling operations on the Stock Exchange, they promote 
the public interests, but if they thus defraud lawful holders 
of their lawful property, it becomes imperative to initiate a 
more conservative management in their affairs, in order to 
uphold and safeguard the financial probity of the nation. 

In this connection a great deal has been stated about the 
system of crossed cheques prevalent in England, but there is 
no analogy in the two cases. A. B. deposits in a London 
bank a certain sum, and, in drawing against that amount, 
crosses the cheques, so that they must pass through a banker, 
and thus insure against loss; but if a depositor requires his 











honor it,except by a medium not mentioned on its face. 
This is nothing but sequestration, and although we depre- 
cate in the strongest manner the trickery made use of to 
affect the money market, we trust that some more efficient 
and less dangerous method can be found to meet such emer- 
gencies than that adopted by the banks on this occasion. 





KILLING NO MURDER. 

It is an authenticated fact that among the many calamities 
that wars entail, is a notable increase in the criminal statistics 
of the countries afflicted by that scourge. France and Ger- 
many, hitherto considered so law-abiding and well governed, 
form no exception to this rule, and the most stringent meas- 
ures are required to suppress disorders which were almost 
unknown before the outbreak of the war. In Paris the 
communists and their adherents form a constant source of 
anxicty to the ruling powers, while in Berlin, the enormous 
rise in prices has driven the poorer classes of the population 
to the most desperate proceedings. It is easy to account for 
such astate of affairs. A disbanded soldiery, accustomed to 
look death in the face, and estranged from peaceful avoca- 
tions, find it difficult to return to a dull routine of manual 
labor, when even a position is open to them. After the 
vicissitudes of a long and severe struggle, with its accom- 
paniment of a speculative furore, almost every class is aftected 
with the same restlessness. The short road to wealth then 
possesses the most attractions, and the people become callous 
and hardened to crimes which in more peaceful times they 
would have shunned with abhorrence. Strange to say, this 
sentiment appears to be epidemic. It attacks communities 
who have taken no part in the contest, and philosophers are 
as much puzzled to account for such coincidences, as they 
are for the simultaneous outbreak of volcanoes, or even a 
series of maritime disasters, at different parts of the globe. 
There must be some subtle influence that scatters these 
elements of disorder, even as the germs of pestilence, but as 
in the latter case, the disease can be kept within bounds by 
the exercise of sanitary precautions, socan crime be restricted 
by [means of just but severe legislation; and if the laws are 
set at defiance, there must be something radically wrong in 
the society that permits such license. 

It is certain that the high handed, reckless disregard shown 
in this country and Great Britain as to the value of human 
life, must entail sooner or later a grave reaction. We do not 
allude to disasters by land or by flood, which are clearly 
owing to the negligence of those officials to whom is entrusted 
the life of the wayfarer. In England some show of justice 
is meted to the sufferers in such cases, but in the United 
States it is impossible to recover damages against a rich and 
unscrupulous corporation. We refer rather to the laxity 
with which the laws concerning murder are carried out in 
both countries. Seemingly imbued with a maudlin, milksop 
sentiment, we allow any man or woman who has broken the 
sixth commandment to successfully enter pleas which were 
barred in previous times in such cases. Pique, jealously, drunk- 
enness, 2nd quarrelsomeness, appear ample justification for 
the taking of life now-a-days, and when these fail, insanity 
or its semblance is a sure means of averting the consequences 
of a cruel and premeditated crime. The fact is that killing 
is no longer murder, and as there is no safety in a society that 
thus ignores the primeval el ts of its existence we are 
lapsing into a state of elegant barbarism. 

We have no wish to hurry to the scaffold any particular 
criminal who has imbued his hands in blood and now awaits 
a judgment within the prison walls. We thoroughly despise 
the popular sentiment that is from time to time aroused by 
some sensational drama in our midst, followed by urgent ap- 
peals for an immediate expiation. Justice must be as blind 
as she is represented, when one victim among the many is 
thus made to illustrate the innate laxity of our laws. Better, 
far better to expunge such statutes from our criminal code, 
than allow them to be set at defiance, for instead of a beacon 
they form but a wrecker’s light that lure us on to danger. 
We believe that upwards of one hundred murders have been 
committed in this city during the past year, and not one 
criminal has suffered the penalty of his crime. The effect is 
sure and inevitable. Human life is no longer saféguarded by 
the laws, and if it be held as of but little moment by our 
tribunals, we cannot expect to see it respected by the classes 
who resort to murder in the commission of their crimes. It 
is all due to a mawkish philanthropy that is the besetting sin 
of the age, and which, we trust, will be derided by our 
descendants, who, if they value their personal safety, will see 
that just retribution follows the commission of cruel and un- 
provoked murder. 





THE INTERNATIONAL CRICKET MATCH. 


The Philadelphia Cricket Clubs may certainly feel proud of 
the record they have made in the match played this last week 
between twenty-two selected players and the twelve Geutle- 
men of England. The immense attendance on the pretty 
grounds at Germantown, amply proves that the practical 
knowledge of this beautiful game is on the increase in Phila- 
delphia, while the excitement attending the match testifies 
that this popularity is shared by its inhabitants. When the 
twenty-two had succumbed in their first innings for 63 runs, 
it appeared probable that the English team would experience 
at Philadelphia a repetition of their former triumphs, but the 
skilful bowling of C. Newhall and Meade, backed up by 


balance, he has but to make the demand, and it must be met | steady and effective fielding, so far kept down the English 
in cash. Here, a bank issues a certificate of indebtedness, and } score that hopes were entertained by the Americans that they 
because it is not presented for two or three days, refuses to | would reverse the record in their second innings, and win the 
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match. Although on that occasion they increased their total 
to seventy-three, this was not sufficient to show a chance of 
success, as when the Britishers went again to the bat, they 
had but thirty-three to make, to achieve a victory. These, it 
was claimed, they would score without the loss of a wicket 





but so earnestly did the twenty-two warm to their work, that | 
six of the best English batsmen had lost their wickets before 
the needful number of runs were made. To account for this | 
falling off in the average of the twelve, it is necessary to take | 
into consideration the circumstances attending the match. | 
The easy manner in which they had hitherto disposed of their 
opponents in Canada and this city, caused them to deviate 
from the strict regime required to keep them in condition, 
while the fatigue of travelling, and above all, the series of 
entertainments to which they huve been invited, must 
certainly have conduced to diminish their chance of a high 
score. Lastly, the wicket was no‘ favorable to their interests 
on the final day, the ground being much cut up, rendering 
the delivery very erratic. But summing up all these dis- 
advantages, we can butcompliment the American team on 
the brilliant show they have made, and they deserve our con- 
gratulations the more as they played without a professional. 
The affair was conducted throughout on the most liberal 
scale, and among the great attendance were many pretty 
Philadelphians who testified great interest in the match. It 
is needless to state that the twelve were received with enthu- 
siasm, and that boundless hospitality for which the City of 
Brotherly Love is so celebrated, and that many regrets were 
expressed that these gala days of the cricketers were, for a 
time, atan end. We append the score: 


TWENTY-TWO. 
IST INNINGS. 
Brewster, b. Appleby. 


2ND INNINGS. 











o. @ ©. Bose, b. Gomes ......... 0255. 0 
H. Newell, b. Appleby... . 0 c. Fitzgerald, b. Grace.......... 0 
W. Welsh, b. Appleby.......... © Di So vxtbnas gneresness 1 
R. Newh all, b. Appleby. . 4 ¢€ ileaby” b. Appleby.......... 0 
I. Lar; , 29 eee 13 cA pp! leby, b. Grace. 7 
Cadwallader 2st aS 3 UU eae 0 
L. Baird, c, Harris, b. Rose...... 0 1.d. “4 “2. * egpeteed 6 
G. Newhall, b. Appleby -. 5 . 0 b. App! eS 
ag Hargreaves, Apple’ by y 2 b. ice” ecitaxnaeinas ane 
- Morgan, st. Ottaway, » Grace 7c. Hadow, b. Grace . Se 
D. ‘New aa 0 st. Ottaway, b. Grace.... 13 
S. Law, c. Rose, b. Grace . ..... 0 not out. peitae es 
C. Newhall, b. Appleby........... 3 1b. w.,b. ‘Appleby . mawebreds + 
Meade, C. E. —— Sam Grace.. 0 b. Appleby arabian ot aaa scximenlal 0 
R. Pease, A 2 | Sane 0 
C. Baird, run out ........... 3 b. Grace....... 1 
Tom Hargreaves, st. Ottaway, b. 

I cite sta idio ... 0 st. Ottaway, b. Grace. al 
R. Clay, b. Grace. ... 4 ¢. Hadow, b. Grace ost 
John argreaves, run out. 11. c. and b. Grace aa 
Sanderson, b. Appleby ...... 0 b. Grace. 0 
. ee, st. "Ottowny, v. Grace 2 Appleby .. ee 

yelsh, not out.... . 3 runout reed whem cio we in aetna ie 0 
Byes, leg byes 3.. . 4 Byes...... 4 

Wi esswnsaicsins pe Sasi cwsias nsncvasaenceescoee 

THE GENTLEMEN PLAYERS. 
1sT INNINGS. 2ND INNINGS. 

W. G. Grace, b. C. Newhall..... 14 c. Joe memaesnven, b. C. Nehall 7 
C. J. Ottoway, runout....... ....10 b. C. Newhall .... ...... ; 0 
ALN. Hornby, b. Meade ..........10 c. B. Newhall, b. Meade... .... a 
A. Lubbock, run out.............. 9 c. and b. C. Newhall........... 3 
W.H. bere a Joe agar, 

vb. C. Newh Be CE noha sc dineianedbeaees 6 
E. Harris, c. Ts ‘Newhall, b. D. c. John Hargreaves. b. anne. 8 

MIS seh ncaa cava 3 b. C. Newh ral 0 
G. K. Frances, b. Meade......... 5 notout. RES 
A. Appleby, c. . ease, b. Meade.. 2 notout.... 4 
E. Lubbock. J. Hargreaves, b. ea lee ae 

A” ae 
W. M. Rose, c. Joe Saegpeeren, b. 

Cc. Newhall . 0 
F. A. Pickering. b. C. Newhall... 7 
R. A. Fitzgerald not out eee 7 aa eek eat sha viea Kees are taht Aaa 
Byes 3, leg byes 7, wides 5. Sep ENS een nadhakesccccueenuaend: 

As viens a a 
ATT a] 
CURRENT NOTES. 


A correspondent of the Cologne Gazette, writing from 
_ Alsace, sees in the reception accorded to Prince Frederick 
Charles and Count Moltke evidence that the people of the 





The Pall Mall Gazette states that Rome, like Berlin, has 
greatly increased in population since it became the new seat 
of Govergment, and the demand for house accommodation 


| necessitates the erection of numerous blocks of houses and 
,| entire new streets. Comparatively little has indeed been yet 


accomplished, though very much has been planned, and 


/every day for some months past the newspapers of the 


Italian capital announce that the obstacles in the way of such 
and such buildings, or such and such street, have been over- 
| come and the works will be proceeded with at once. Such 
| statements are made with a view to satisfy the impatience of 
the public, but large tracts of ground have been broken up, 


levellings made, and new streets traced out. This great 


|disturbance of the soil has brought unexpected results. 


Under the upper crust, which is often pierced to a great 
depth to lay the foundation of solid erections, interesting 
discoveries are made daily. ‘'he inspectors of excavations 
are at their wit’s ends to respond to the demand upon them 
to view the new treasure trove. Not a sewer is dug nor a 
foundation laid without the workmen’s pick com‘ng upon 
objects of art or the debris of monuments. It would take 
many columns of a newspaper, writes a correspondent, to 
describe all that has been found during these months. “I 
shall confine myself to saying that among the discoveries are 
mosaic pavements, tombs, marble and bronze statues, 
inscriptions, pillars, chapters, bas-reliefs, the remains of 
ancient manuments, known and unknown, and small articles, 
such as tools, medals, jewels, &c.” Here is a great field for 
antiquarians and archeologists. The history of old Rome is 
written in her soil, which is quite as worthy of examination 
as the bed of the Tiber, so long the envy of the lovers of 
antiquity. 


M. Thiers must be overwhelmed by his admirers’ at- 
tentions. The Paris Journal says that since the opening of 
the shooting season he has received something like 300 
baskets of game in presents from his friends. Every 
deputy who desires to stand well with the President takes 
this means of delicately recalling himself to M. Thiers’s 
memory during the vacation. The illustrious President has 
had some difficulty in disposing of the large supplies for- 
warded to him; but he has done what is usual with 
plainer people in like circumstanceshe has distributed 
them among his personal acquaintances. The Paris-Journal 
names M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire as a recipient of M. Thiers’s 
favors in the shape of a supply of partridges, and adds that 
M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire was moved even to tears by this 
delicate act of attention. Another story, of a more apocry- 
phal character, about the President is going the round of the 
Paris papers. The Kelair is responsible for it, and narrates 
how every day for the last twenty years M. Thiers has 
received a bunck of fresh violets from some unknown 
admirer. Sometimes the violets were placed on the window 
sillaud sometimes they found their way to his bedroom 
mantelpiece. 

No little excitement will be caused in Scotland by the 
appearance of the sea serpent in a Highland loch. He has 
been seen twice by a correspondent of the Jnverness Courier, 
who with his family, two friends, and a servart, were sailing 
on Lochourn in a small boat. Itis satisfactory to learn that 
he is on the whole looking well and is in good spirits. 
Indeed, the second time he made his appearance he was 
“ careering swiftly along the surface of the water” making a 
whizzing noise with his head half out of the water. The 
writer suggests that he should be shot or captured with the 
view of “solving a very interesting question in natural 
history,” but it is to be hoped that these harsh steps will not 
be taken without some consideration. There are few 





annexed departments are beginning to look with less 
antipathy on their German conquerors, and to accommodate 
themselves as best they can to accomplished facts. Last year 
when General von Werder visited Strasburg most of the 
shops were closed, or black flags were displayed from the 
windows, while not a single genuine citizen attended the 
brilliant parade held in honor of the German Emperor’s 
birthday. The people absolutely ignored Von Werder, and 
refused to recognise his presence among them. A little more 
curiosity, indeed, yet it was but very little more, was shown 
when Marshal von Moltke visited Strasburg in the’ course of 
the summer. “ As Moltke was passing through the street,” 
says the correspondent, “I asked a townsman if that was 
Moltke. ‘What do I care? was the answer I received in 
French. How different is it now! When Prince Frederick 
Charles entered Metz the streets were thronged with immense 
multitudes, and curious spectators also crowded the windows 
as he passed. In Mulhouse old and young were afoot when 
Moltke entered, and it is known that people fought for 
fragments of the glass out of which he drank beer. It wil} 
be replied, all this is mere curiosity. Granted. But it shows 
that now, in contrast to the state of things a little while ago 
curiosity is stronger than rancor, and is able to overcome it.” 
The correspondent goes on to say that many other circum- 
stances tend to prove that the people are giving up the policy 
of passive resistance. While the Bischweiler manufacturers 
some time ago replied to the Government, in reference to the 
Rhine canal, that they wanted nothing from the Germans, 
not even a canal, and only wished to be let alone, German 
newspapers are now constantly consulted for information 
respecting doubtful points of law, and on this or that depart- 
ment of the Government. “The people are beginning to 
parley,” the correspondent concludes, “and that gives room 
for hope that they will go still farther.” 


cieatures that have done so little harm as sea serpents. They 
have never even upset a vessel or swallowed a sailor. More- 
over, they have a very creditable habit of appearing at 
convenient seasons when the world requires a little excite- 
ment. If the mystery that hangs about them were once 
solved, life would lose in interest what it gained in science, 
and so long as they confine themselves to the water it would 
be impolitic to meddle with them. If they are ill-advised 
enough to make inland expeditions, of course they should be 
shot down. One of them was so foolish as to come ashore 
on the coast of Orkney in 1808. He speecily died, however 
—it is supposed of ennui; and some of his hones having 
been sent to London, Sir Everard Home committe] the 
extraordinary blunder of pronouncing him to bea shark of 
the species Squalus mazimus. 


The rise in the price of coals which gives so much uneasi- 
ness in England is also taking place in France, where, how- 
ever, it is less keenly felt, and is considered a matter of high 
importance, chiefly on account of the impetus it may afford 
to attempts towards discovering and working the French 
beds of coal. “The situation,” says a French paper, “ is 


, | favorable to France if we know how to take advantage of it 


and to make the sacrifices necessary to discover and to utilize 
the numerous coal-beds which lie untouched under the sur- 
face of a large portion of our territory. Shall we learn to 
avail ourselves of it, and emancipate ourselves from the tri- 
bute we yearly pay to Belgium? Wethinknot. Weare not 
sufficiently enterprising for this; the expenses of prospecting 
are too great.” In this connection we expect to see the rich 
mines in Nova Scotia reach a development but little dreamt 
of some few years since. There is certainly at present no 
investment that can compare with iron and coal mines, if we 
judge of the future demand for these products by the expe- 








rience of the past. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Doctor Vandyke. A Novel. By John Esten Cooke. 
New York: D. Appleton and Co. There are certain books 
possessing undeniable power, and bearing the marks of de- 
cided talent, which are even more open to censure than are 
less able works. Their ability only swells the measure of 
their condemnation. Among such works we should class the 
novel now vefore us. Its author has many of the qualifica- 
tions which constitute a popular second rate novelist. His 
style is quite respectable, he shows considerable cleverness 
in the management of plot and incident, and his dialogue is 
often really excellent. But for all this he does not com- 
mand respect as an author; he lacks the integrity and con- 
scienticusness in details which always mark the real artist, 
and above all he lacks the high aim and moulding purpose 
which should be apparent in every work of fiction. We 
should not deem it worth while to enter into such particulars 
as these, were not the book distinguished in some respect by 
more than ordinary ability ; but its power, which we cannot 
but admit, necessarily gives it prominence, and will be likely, 
we fear, to ensure it an unmerited popularity. The whole 
tone and bearing of the book, the opinions it strives to incul- 
cate, the influence it exerts, all its tendencies—are bad, wholly 
bad. Perhaps we speak too strongly in this; there are in- 
deed some passages of tender and wholesome sentiment, but 
the impression made by the story, as a whole, is so unquali- 
fiedly bad, that one is prone to take note of nothing else. 
Our strong ground of protest—leaving out of the question all 
shortcomings of literary workmanship—is that the tendency 
of the book is to develope and foster dangerous superstition. 
We have seldom seen a work calculated to exert so tho- 
roughly pernicious an influence. A worse volume to place 
in the hands of a person of immature mind, especially if pos- 
sessed of a sensitive and excitable nature, could scarcely be 
conceived. Fatalism, in its harshest, coldest form, is the 
animating spirit of the book; and the weird delusion of 
second sight prevalent in some portions of Scotland, is pre- 
sented with a power that might have the most distressing 
effect upon a weak or nervous mind. We can see no possi- 
ble excuse for such works, they do no good whatever, and 
often accomplish the most disastrous results. How delight- 
ful it would be, could we entertain the hope that ere long 
all books of like character would be outlawed and ostracised 
by the force of a wholesome public opinion. But unfortu- 
nately this is too much to expect; there are too many 
readers who love to “sup full of horror,’ and for whom 
nothing can be too highly spiced. The best character in this 
novel, and indeed the only one that calls for especial men- 
tion, is that of “ Doctor Vandyke.” Here there are traces of 
genuine ability in characterization ; had the author been con- 


.|tent to render it somewhat less grotesque the character 


would have gained immensely in consistency and truth to 
nature. But even this is not so much a dramatic creation, as 
an ingenious piece of dramatic patchwork ; Mr. Cooke gives 
no evidence of that vitalizing dra.natic power which’ can 
alone impart coherence and perfect consistency to presenta- 
tions of character, power which renders it impossible for an 
author to mar the unity of his creations. But we have 
allowed this work to engage an undue amount of attention. 
It is a fair representative of a class that we would gladly see 
wiped out of existence forever. : 


The Brookes of Bridlemere. By G. J. Whyte Melville. D. 
Appleton and Co. This is a story of life in England, dealing 
less with incident and more with character than is usual with 
the author. It has much to commend it, but, in common 
with most of Melville’s novels, it is too long. 


Ebb-Tide, and Other Stories. By Christian Reid. (Appletons.) 
The initial story, which occupies more than half of the volume, 
is a narrative chiefly remarkable for its truly wonderful style. 
We thought that no lavishness in the use of adjectives could 
surprise us, but we own to having been surprised in the case 
of this volume. One passage will suffice, as an illustration of 
the style. 

“Tt was a triple bridal of earth and sea and sky, which was 
taking place out where the shining waves were coming so 
gently to kiss the blooming land; and far, fer in the lucid 
depths of sky— 

‘ Where, through a sapphire sea, the sun 
Sailed like a golden galleon’— 


straight on to that high noontide splendor, when men, per- 
force, must veil their faces from the transcending beams of 
his majesty, and only Nature can still look bravely upward, 
With ‘all her quaint enamelled eyes’—sending the while 
sweet odors, like holy prayers, on every breath of the capri- 
cious south wind, which kissed the ‘plumy palms’ of the 
tropics, before it came to roll the sparkling waves upon their 
golden sand, and die like a god on a royal couch of perfumed 
‘oses.”” 

Of the three other stories contained in this volume, we 
need only remark that they have for their respective themes 
of interest, the topics of fire, burglary, and catalepsy. 


The National Encyclopedia. By L. Cotange, LL.D., Editor 
of Zell’s Popular Encyclopedia. New York: National Ency- 
clopedia Publishing Co. We have received two numbers of 
this work, which is now in course of publication. It is 
designed to meet the wants of those unable to procure more 
compendious works, an:j it is admirably adapted to the end 
in view. The compiler enjoys an excellent reputation as a 
discreet and intelligent editor. 
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PAST AND PRESENT 


"Show us the flowers,” said the children, 

* That dare to compare with these ! 

Show us the bowers,” said the children, 

“ And the taller, statelier trees. 

Never were days such as oug days 
In all the years before.” 

Then the wind came low, and the river's flow, 
Echoed “ the years before.” 


“ Nay,” L replied, “ little children” — 
And I looked with far-away eyes— 
“ Brighter the flowers were long ago, 
And bluer were the skies, 
Never were days such as my days, 
Never shall be again. 
Now the light is cold, and the world is old, 
And we look through a mist of rain.” 


“Those are your tears,” said the children ; 

* To us all is fair and bright. 

We have no fears,” said the children ; 

“ The wind in the trees at night 

Tells us that ours are the best days, 
That the new surpasses the old; 

And it ofttimes sings most wondrous things 
That never to you were told. 


“ Look at these flowers,” said the children ; 
“ Look at this pure bright rose, 
Wet with the showers,” said the children. 
“ Sparkling, its glory shows 
That there never were flowers like our flowers 
_ In the years of long ago. 
Your jasmine’s scent, as it came and went, 
Was it sweeter than this, or no?” 


Then I showed forth to the children 
A crimson bud of a rose, 

Fresh as the day it was gathered 
(For in memory still it grows). 

“ Never was flower like ty flower,” 

I said, and I kissed the leaves, 

And it blossomed and shone, with the dew upon 
Its blood-red, fragrant leaves. 


\* JBut it is dead !" said the children ; 

“Itis withered, and dried, and old! 

lis life has fled,” said the children ; 

“ Its story has long been told. 

That is no flower like our flowers, 
The sparkle there is a tear. 

On the withered rose not a dewdrop glows, 
Only a big salt tear !” 


© Oh, children! oh, too wise children ! 

Will you never understand ? 

Your flowers and your hopes in a moment 
Will perish from off the land! 

Your ‘now’ may be fair and pleasant, 
And your future without a pain; 

But, above the rest, those days are the best 
That never can come again.” , 

— Cassell’s Magazine. 
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LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


The death is announce! of Mr. Richard Giifliths Welford, 
aged 66, Judge of the Birmingham County Court. In early 
life the deccasetl was an active supporter of the Anti-Corn 
Law Ler gue, and was the author of all the articles in the 
League papers under the head of “ Agriculture.” He was 
also the author of several other works, including “ On Equity 
Pleading,” 1842; “ How will Free Trade aflect the Farmer ?” 
1843: “ The Intluence of the Game Laws,” 1846; “ A Plan 


for a final Reform Bill,” 1857, ete. 


A sonnet, composed by Cowper, was recently sold at 
It was in the handwriting of the poet, 
and it is said to have been composed for the benefit of a 
printer at Leicester, who had got into prison for selling the 


Messrs. Sotheby's. 


“ Age of Reason.” It fetched £4 14s. 6d. 


Mr. Gerald Massey is engaged on a work to be entitled 
' Portions of the subject will 
be treated in a series of lectures, which he is preparing for 


“Myth, Miracle, and Mystery.” 


delivery in England and America. 


The author of “Flemish Interiors” is about to publish a 
book called “ Our Great Grandmothers,” among whom will 
figure Madame de Rambouillet, Madame de Sevigne, and Mrs. 


Montague. 


At Constantinople there has been started a new journal 
entitled the Orient Ilustre. The greater part of the letter- 
ress is in French, with a species of political summary in 


talian. 


Dr. J. Hutchison Stirling, of Edinburgh, has contributed a 
lengthy essay on Buckle, to the current number of the North 


American Review. 


There were many English students, chiefly Oxford men, at- 


tending Dr. Dollinger’s recent lectures at Munich. 


Sir Charles W. Dilke is about to become the proprietor of 
“Notes and Queries,” and the editorial department of that 
journal will, from the Ist of October, be placed in the hands 


of Dr. Doran, F.S.A. 


Mr. Atkinson has ae completed the engraving of Land- 
lighlands,” which was exhibited in the 
The original picture 


seer’s * Flood in the 
Royal Academy about five years ago. 
is in the possession of Mr. Eaton, M.P. for Coventry. 


A. R. H. 


THE ALBION 


MODERN ST. PAUL'S, LONDON. 


Within a year of the Great Fire, a temporarychoir was 
fitted up at the west end of old St. Paul's, the east being a 
mere ruin, and Bishop Sancroft preached there on the recent 
calamity. Repair were attempted, and three thousand 
pounds wasted upon them, but in April, 1668, Sanerott wrote 
}to Wren that what he whispered at’ his last visit liad proved 
| prophetic. The third pillar from the west on the south side 
jhad fallen with a sudden crash, and the next was unsafe. 
| The whole work of Inigo Jones, in fact, threatened to be- 
| come an absolute wreck. “ You are so absolutely necessary 
| to us,” wrote the bishop, “that we can do nothing, resolve 
jon nothing, without you.” The rebuilding was at once de- 
| cided upon, but not till 1675 were letters patent, announcing 

the determination, issuel by the indolent, pleasure-loving 
| king. The new cathedral was to exceed the splendor and 
magnificence of the old chureh, and to be “ the principal or- 
nament of our royal city.” The king’s zeal had taken seven 
years to rouse itself to action. Charles, always ready in pro- 
mises, Offered one thousand pounds a year from his private 
purse, but in fact seems to have given nothing. Sheldon, the 
High Church primate, gave two thousand pounds, The other 
bishops contributed largely. Nearly every parish in Eng- 
land subscribed. But, best of ail, a tax was levied on all 
coal brought to London by sea. The wits said as coal smoke 
had injured the old St. Paul's, and fire had evidently destroy- 
ed it, it was only fair that coal should help to rebuild it. 

Alleyes were now fixed on Wren. This great man was, 
accoiding to tradition, of Danish descent. fis grandfather 
was a rich London mercer; his uncle a bishop of Ely, im- 
prisoned by,Cromwell for his stubborn and aggressive loyally ; 
his father, chaplain in ordinary to King Charles, and rector 
of Knoyle, in Wiltshire, a pretty, lonely, Swiss-like village on 
the edge of the great downs that run from Amesbury to War- 
minster. At Knoyle the great architect was born in October, 
1632. Educated at Westminster by Doctor Busby, he dis- 
played such early genius, that at thirteen he invented an 
astronomical instrument, a pneumatic engine, and a sowing 
machine. At Wadham College he ripened into greater dis- 
tinction. After the Restoration, when a perfect fever for 
scientific experiment began to spread among the learned, 
Wren stood foremost among the philosophers, and helped 
Boyle to improve the barometer that Galileo’s pupil had ia- 
vented. At five-and-twenty he was appointed Professor of 
Astronomy at Gresham College, and at the Restoration he 
had already drawn up a sequence of fifty-three discoveries in 
various arts and sciences, trom embroidery to whale-fishing, 
from the air-pump to a pedometer. Elected in 1659 Savilian 
Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, he soon became a favocite 
of the king, who suared the general curiosity in the scientific 
discoveries of theeday, and he even exhibited his model of 
the moon to the mocking courtiers and unblushing ladies of 
Whitehall. He was at once appointed surveyor to the king, 
having as a coadjuior Sir John Denham, the poet. The year 
before the Great Fire, Wren had visited Paris, and Bernini 
had shown him, but for a few minutes only, his design for 
the Louvre, which Wren says “ 1 would have given my skin 
for.” Charles, whose tastes and morals were both French, 
had invited to England Perrault, the builder of a new front 
to the Louvre. Had he come Wren would most probably 
have never had the rebuilding of St. Paul’s assigned to him, 
and might have - to Tangiers, and have died there su- 
perintending the fortification of our useless African pos- 
session. 

Wren made two designs for St. Paul’s. The model of the 
first was long preserved in the trophy room of the cathedral, 
and is now in South Kensington. It has been injured by 
mischievous visitors, and the long western portico has been 
lost or stolen. The beautiful design, that even in its geome- 
tric lines is lovely as a flower, was a Greek cross surmounted 
xy a dome, which the clerey considered unorthodox. The 
etlect, Mr. Penrose — would have been like that sensation 
produced in a grand mountain defile, when one passes 
through a confined gorge from one fine opening to another. 
But the courtiers and clergy willed otherwise, and the result 
was the present Latin cross, and those recesses along the 
aisles of the nave, which, tradition says, the Duke of York 
insisted upon as suitable,for side chapels when the new cathe- 
dral should have been reconsecrated for the old religion. 

The first stone was laid without ceremony, June the 21st, 
1675. It was thought a singular omen that when Wren 
drew the great circle for the dome, and sent a mason to pick 
out a flat store from the rubbish heap, to mark thé exact 
centre, the man brought back a gravestone with the one word 
“ Resurgam” still visible upon it. The ruins proved ditlicult 
of removal. Old walls, eighty feet high and five thick, still 
clung together, and the old tower, two hundred feet high, 
although still tottering and cranky, required gunpowder to 
bring it down. At last Wren sunk a box with eighteen 
pounds of powder in one of the pillars of the tower. This 
charge lifted a whole angle of the tower and four dependent 
arches nine inches in the air, and broughit down headlong in 
one vast avalanche three thousand tons of stone. The peo- 
ple in the neighboring streets, however, ——— of the 
dangerous explosions, Wren, ever ingenious, invented a huge 
battering ram, forty feet long, and worked by thirty men. 
After two days’ vibration the most obstinate walis fell. 

Finding the foundation loam and sand, Wren’s assistant 
proposed to build on piles. 

aul’s; “in sand, between wet and dry! 
desire to build for eternity.” The foundations, indeed, cost 
Wren great treuble. Below the British graves he found 
hard pot-earth ; towards the south this thinned into loose dry 
sard; below the sand were shells. Forty feet down below 
low-water mark he came to hard beach, or gravel, under that 
he struck the true London clay. He had already begun to 
lay the foundation from the west end tarough the dome, but 
at the north-east corner came to 2 pit, Where potters had ex- 
tracted all the pot-earth. To avoid this he built a square 
piece of solid masonry direct from the hard beach, and then 
turned a short arch to the upper foundation to support the 
north-east end of the choir. Avoiding the lines of the old 
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They will rot. I 





Mr. Bradford, the American artist, has received a commis-! walls, he declined the work more to the north-east. Two- 
sion from Queen Victoria and the Marquis of Lorne to paint| and-twenty years the cathedral was building, but it rose 
for them several pictures representing scenes on the Arctic | during one episcopate. In his great plan for rebuilding Lon- 


Ocean. 


don on an imperial scale of aplendor and magnificence, Wren 


The death is recorded of William Gray, a young artist well | had proposed to lay out one vast street ninety feet wide, from 
known for his contributions to serial publications in the shape Aldgate to Temple Bar, in the middle of which St. Paul's 


of sketches of social life. 
would prove a worthy successor of the late John Leech. 


Three of the theatres at Berlin are engaged in giving Offen- | 
bach’s operettas. The French papers strongly object to this 


musical requisitioning. 


There was a competition of horn 
and among the ‘ music’ they performed 
the cries of animals, 


It was hoped by many that he| Was to stand in a large square, with clear elbow-room for 


} piazzas, north, south, east, and west. The houses were io be 

all uniform, and built on piazzas, like Covent Garden, and 
from London Bridge to the Temple a broad embankment was 
to sweep, with room for all the halls of the City companies, 
| and great warehouses for the merchants of London. 


For his poor two hundred pounds a 
year he designed everything, gave all directions to workmen 


a | 


“No,” said the rebuilder of St. | 


Wren | 
layers in Paris lately, | seems to have worked with generous and untiring zeal at his 
was a piece imitating great chef-d’ceuvre. 
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{and other officers, examined the accounts, and agreed for the 
price of workmanship and materials. He selected the Port- 
land stone with infinite care, and kept bis regiment of work- 
men in such order that in ten years he finished the wails of 

‘the choir and. side aisles, with the north and south circular 

| porticoes, and reised the pillars of the wreat dome. By the 

lyearof the glorious Revolution the tin ber wa already pur- 

chased for rooting the aisles of the choir. 7 

On December the 3rd, 1697, twenty-two years from the 
commencement, the cathedral was opened for divine service. 
(It was a great day, the thanksgiving day for the peace of Rys- 
| wick, by which France at last, weary of fighting, acknow- 
ledged William’s title to the throne of England. The kinz 
was to have been present, but it was said that the crowd of 
three hundred thousand people could never be penetrated by 
the royal cavaleade. “ Bishop Crompton,” says Dean Mii- 
man, “took his seat on his throne, that throne, with the 
whole of the choir, rich with the exquisite carvings of 
Grinling Gibbons. For the first time the new organ pealed 
out its glorious volume of sound. The bishop preached the 
thanksgiving sermon. He took for his text that noble song, 
‘[ was glad when they said unto me, let us go up into the 
house of the Lord.’” 

But this ceremony only initiated new vexations for the 
great designer. Seven of the narrow-minded commissioners, 
inflated with their power, ignorant of art, and taking advan- 
tage of Wren’s age, wished to thwart and persecute him. 
They represented that the work dragged ; they complained 
that Wren insisted on an outer railing to the churchyard of 
hammered iron instead of cast; that the great bell was un- 
sound, and had to be re-made ; that the clock was always out 
of arder; that Wren’s master carpenter docked his men’s 
wages, and let them purloin. To crown all, as a good prac- 
tical proof of hatred, they actually suspended the payment 
of the architect's paltry salary. Wren may have provoked 
some of this dislike by the almost unavoidable arrogance of 
genius when surrounded by petty enemies. He petitioned 
Queen Anne against the suspension of his salary, and replied 
to the charges against him in a pamphlet, which was at once 
contemptuous and convincing. The great bell, he showed, had 
been cracked by the greedy fee-takers, who, for money, 
allowed visitors to strike it with an iron hammer; the cast- 
iron railing of the commissioners was unsuitable in form and 
quality ; the work had proceeded as fast as was consistent 
with strength and beauty ; the deductions from wages were 
for short hours ; the wood removed was all accounted for in 
the clerk’s book. ,His defence was allowed to be convincing, 
and in 1711 his arrears of salary were reluctantly paid up. 
The next miserable dispute was about the organ and organ 
gallery. Contrary to Wren’s advice, he was compelled to pile 
organ and organ gallery on the screen. The clergy also 
insisted on a snug enclosure of the choir, and especially on 
an outer balustrade of stone, which destroyed entirely the 
effect of Wren’s plinth. Wren compared the balustrade to a 
vulgar edging, and condemned it as diametrically contrary to 
his own taste, as he tad wished to crown the pediments 
simply with four statues. Wren’s enemies then took the 
paintings of the cupola out of his hands, and gave it to a 
wretched painter, Hogarth’s father-in-law, Sir James Thorn- 
hill. Mosaic decorations, which Wren approved, the com- 
missioners condemned as too costly. The covering of the 
cupolas was also fought over. Wren used lead costing two 
thousand tive hundred pounds; the committee were for 
copper at three thousand and fifty pounds. Wren had 
designed a splendid baldachino for the east end of St. Paul's, 
and that was ruthlessly abandoned. 

But the sorest blow was reserved for Wren’s olé age. To 
the new German king Wren was merely a builder whom the 
Stuarts had honored. The great man who reared St. Paul's, 
and designed Greenwich Hospital, and some fifty of the Lon- 
don churches, was placed under an ignorant pretender named 
Benson, the same man who erected a tasteless monument to 
Milton in order to insert his own ignoble name as large as the 
poet’s, Convicted, at last, of ignorance and incapacity, 
Benson would have been prosecuted had not the king inter- 
posed, and given him some valuable sinecures. Wren retired 
to Hampton Court, there spent the residue of his days in 
scientific and religious studies, and at ninety-two died without 
a struggle. Horace Walpole tells us that once a year, at the 
close of his life,“ the good old man” was carried in a sedan 
to see St. Paul's, “ which seemed to recal a memory which 
was almest deadened to every other use.” The old Duchess 
of Marlborough, when wrangling with Vanbrugh about the 
expense of building Blenheim, used to rail at Vanbrugh’s 
charges, and tell him that Wren spent half his life being 
hauled up and down St. Paul's in a basket, and all for two 
hundred pounds a year. The total cost of St. Paul's is 
estimated by Milman at seven hundred and thirty-six thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-two pounds two shillings and three- 
pence halfpenny. For the carvings Gibbons received thirteen 
hundred and thirty-seven pounds seven shillings and five- 
pence. For the pheenix in bas-relief over the southern door 
Cibber obtained one hundred pounds. For subsequent repairs 
scanty provision was made, the main funds, consisting of a 
residue from the coal duty, and about five hundred pounds 
left by a Dean Clark. The charge of the fabric, however, 
was handed over to trustees, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of London, the Lord Mayer, and not to the dean 
and chapter. 

The hostile criticisms on St. Paal’s have been well answered 
by Allan Cunningham, himself a practical sculptor, and a 
man of refined taste. The Abbe May objects to the coupled 
jcolumns of the grand portico, as the Corinthian capitals 
interfere with and obscure each other. But there is a tradition 
in Portland that no blocks of stone could be shipped large 
enough for the frieze of a portico with single columns; 
moreover, the meddling clergy are said to have decided to 
have a column for cach of the twelve apostles—an allegori- 
cal but a foolish wish. The perpendicular portion of the dome 
is thought deficient in light and shade, but it is supposed that 
Wren feared the weight of abutments, and, even as it was, 
thought it necessary to girdle the whole dome with a double 
chain of massive iron linked together every ten feet, and 
bound over with lead. The mortar, Cunningham allows, is 
very defective, and when an outer stone is cut thiough to 
erect a monument the mortar gushes out in dust. Wren’s 
first design, it is allowed, far excelled his second in “ un- 
broken grandeur of outline,” harmony of parts, and “solid 
majesty of elevation.” The angles of the interior, now even 
somewhat offensive, were in the first plan turned into grace- 
ful circular lines. Yet considering Wren’s difficulties, the 
interference of the Duke of York, and the stupid obstinacy 
of the clergy, it must be allowed that he produced a magniti- 
cent building, exquisite in proportion, as one of Beethoven s 
symphonies. St Paul’s is cramped and crowded, seen from 
the west only through the murky telescope of Ludgate-bill, 
yet high over the subject City it rises a landmark for all the 

ome counties, the monarch of London buildings. 
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King William’s visit to St. Paul’s we have already 
mentioned, but there are other royal visits worthy of record. | 
Queen Anne visited St. Paul's in state no fewer than seven 
times. In 1702, to give thanks for Marlborough’s victories in 
the Low Countries, and for Rooke’s burning the Spanish 
fleet at Vigo; in 1704 for the great battle of Blenheim; in 
1705 for Marlborough’s forcing the French lines at Tirlemont, 
in the Spanish Netherlands; in 1706 for Ramilies; again in 
the same year for fresh successes; in 1707 for the union of 


Englanil and Scotland ; in 1708 for the battle of Oudenarde. | 
| those who were present. 


In 1713 there was a thanksgiving with both Houses of Parlia- 
ment for the treaty of Utrecht; but the queen was too unwell 
to come. On this day the London charity children—four 


thousand in number—were drawn up outside to see the | 
arrivals. At these Queen Anne festivals the City balconies | 
were hung with carpets, tapestry, and blue cloth, and the 


City companies had scaffolds, banners, and bands o1 their 
own, and stood forth in full dignity. In 1715, George the 
First went to St. Paul's in state on the occasion of his acces- 
sion, with a shrewd eye in his oll German head for Jacobite 
interruptions, but George the Second never visited St. Paul's 


| 
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should lie beside Nelson, but this being found impossible, his 
body was placed in an aleove of the crypt to the east. More 
than thirty years after Waterloo, Wellington, full of years 
and honors, sank into the grave. Dean Milman, who, as a 
hoy, had seen Nelson buried, read the funeral service over 
the great duke. The pall was borne by eight general officers 
who had fonght beside Wellington, and had survived him 
The solemn procession of the soldiecis who represented the 
English regiments, with the fitful wail of the Dead March in 
Saul perpetually recurring, will not easily be forgotten by 
; The two Houses and the City com- 
panies were present at the obsequies, and from twelve t)ou- 


| sand to fifteen thousand persons filled the cathedral to see the 


dead hero laid to rest. The sareopiazus is of Cornish por- 
phyry, simple, massive, and worthy ot the man. 

In the crypt with Reynolds lie maay of his old friends and 
enemies: West, who succeeded him as president, and Law- 
rence, who succeeded West, quarrelsome Barry, whom he 
detested, Dance, rough Opie, Fuseli, the diablesque ; but a 
greater than all these lies near Reynolds, according to his 
;own request, and that man is William Mallord Turner. 





|} Once, when offered a 


them in their slang that “they had mown stich a meadow 
together.” The witnesses were worth no more than the 
criminals, the jury hesitated which to believe, and the barris- 
ters made fine game of both. In spite of his boasting, bis 
nsupportable vanity, and his wicked antecedents, Vidoeq 
had considerable success, and placed in the hands of justice 
thieves that it had sought for during many previous years 
Dismissed from the service in 1827, he Was succeeded by 
another thief, Coco Lacour, who had obcained great ce lebrity 
by his boldness in crime The same path was pursued, and 
shameless thieves were charged to watch over their acolytes 
The revolting immorality of such a system annoyed M. 
Gisquet, and he it was who, breaking through the’ absurd 
tradition, dissolved the famous brigade in 1832, and reconsti- 
tuied it on the basis that no one who had ever been com- 
mitted should be enrolled. 

Its members are chosen with the utmost care from the 
non-commissioned officers, who, when leaving the army, ask 
to be received into the police. On a principle diametrically 
opposed to the one which guided M. Vidoeg, the conclusion 
has been artived at, that men exposed by their occupation to 


at all. oor price for his great picture of 
In 1789, King George the Third, good, honest man, came | Carthage, Turner said, “ Rather than take that I'll use it for 
with his sensible but somewhat snufly queen to return thanks | my shroud;” but Carthage is now defying Claude in the 
for the king’s restoration to health. On this occasion, says | National Gallery, and Turner lies here wrapped in less 
Mr. Planche, the Prince of Wales’s servants wore liveries of | glorious cerements. In the extreme east of the crypt, under 
scarlet and gold; the Duke of Cumberland’s and Duke of |a little grated window, and behind a bar of prison rails, lies 
York’s crimson and green ; while eight cream-colored horses | Sir Christopher Wren, covered with a black marble slab. | resorts, and the particular line of life they adopt; s 
drew the king's glass-coach, which was attended by six pages | The famous inscription, “ Si monumentum requiris, circum: | when they hear of a crime, they car vad eo ees 6 that, 
and six footmen. The lord mayor and aldermen daringly | spice,” was formerly in front of the organ gallery, but its| number df those who would be likel 2 ptontsr rn of the 
bestrode white horses decked with blue and white ny od ba has now been changed. study every thief’s plan of atts ny ey ~~ comont it 7 hey 
the bridles being embroidered with the motto, “God save the| ‘I'he laudable attempt to complete our national temple began | the » Mi of a aie pte extend ra ee they hear 
king.” The streets, as far as ‘Temple-bar, were lined with the | in 1858, when the bishop urged the dean and chapter to origi-| man; we shall catch him "lad ht = is done by such _ 
foot-guards, and at Temple-bar the Society of Ancient | nate evening services to draw people, whom it might be im- They acc uire @ sort of nstinet oa - . << a place. 
Archers, in green uniforms, and with bows, arrows, and | possible in any other way to attract. Dean Milman, in reply, | tion’: ee ‘are Iike hadtere with 1 rs “8 aed t newt Cocnpa- 
quivers, embroidered with “ Long live the king,” joined the | expressed his desire that the interior of the cathedral should | When we Shey doses atone prety nar eng co tga es a 
procession. In 1797, the old king weft again in state to St.|be made worthy of its exterior grandeur and beauty. The | yolubly, their cheeks eee De a ae Sper il « yor apeet: 
Paul’s to celebrate a general thanksgiving for naval victories, dean wished for decorations that might combine splendor | unequalled : itis pene in seeueneuiet c cond pontotes. bat 
amply testified by three artillery wagons full of French, | with solemnity, color with simplicity. The dome, instead of | danger the form of which is ng ntce _~ pp name a 
Spanish, and Datch flags, won at Camperdown and elsewhere. | brooding like a dead weight overhead, needed art that would | of the glory which leads a soldier into Sain “Pale 1 ee 
Marines and volunteer foot and cavalry swelled the train, and, | elevate the soul towards Heaven. The sullen white of the | example : ; walecs +s a 
above all, Nelson and Duncan were there. The next royal | roof arches, corniees, capitals, and walls, required to be broken | [py 1848, M. Nicolai received a letter saying that. if eae 
visit was in 1814, when the Prince Regent attended a thanks-|and relieved by gilding. The whole adornment it needed | not wish ‘bis lense to be set on fire, he toes, 8 ca sites wa 
giving for Elba and the transitory peace, which ended in the | demanded a mode of carrying out that should be rich and | of three thousand five hundred francs i g Movin done eg 
death-blow of Waterloo, and the end of all at St. Helena. harmonious, and suited to the simple Protestant mode of | which was described. The police, on belt ih ees pom 
St. Paul's, never really finished, still remained cold, blank, aid on arrived, whe, after buviag 


worship. In pursuance of this letter of the dean’s acom-  jts secret agents, 
and unfurnished. In Dean Newton’s time the eyes of Eng- | mittee was soon appointed, supported by many of the leading | assured himself that no one was in the street, went to the 
place where the apparent packet had been deposited. The 


temptations of drunkenness and debauch should be possessed 
of the highest moral rectitude. Aimost all are married men 
the fathers of families, the regularity of whose manners con. 
| trasts singularly with the life they are compelled to lead. 
Their first object is to know by sight every bad character 
that roams about Paris like a bird of prey, where are their 


a tag Sa for a suddenly opened to this na] enc = ag and ee of Lonuon, “+ amongst its active 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds, proud of the young Royal Academy, {| members were the eminent architects, Mr. Cockcrell-and Sir} poli , ; . . aia ’ 
and always full of sik Suviatinn, saneeh i decorate the | Charles Barry, a great admirer of Wren’s genius, Mr. tae, le ee pod gietber mapas cote te —D agea - 39 
walls, and even commenced designs such as Barry would have and Mr. Penrose. Zeal and talent soon accomplished much ; jen come up, he presented a round cold chiens eth ee 
longed to rival. Dean Newton proposed that Reynolds and | a magnificent organ was purchased, service was initiated | of his assailant which the policeman took for a sistol : Bt 
West should begin by tilling two compartments over the | under the dome, and the vast building was eflectively warmed | his courage did not®forsake him. “ Fire, vou sceell " ~ 
door near the communion table. West, the most vapid and | and lighted with gas. Most generous benefactors came for- | cried; “ my comrades will soon catch you.” Though he 
inane of pretentious painters, chose the Delivery of the Two | ward, and chief among these was Mr. T. Brown, who gave a spoke thus, he was fully persuaded that the next moment oe 
Tables: to Moses, Sir Joshua the Adoration of the Magi; but | new west window, while the committee of the Memorial to | would be ‘adead man. What he thought to be a istol, 
Bishop Terrick became alarmed, had dreams of the Scarlet | Captain Fitzgerald presented a marble pulpit. The Drapers’ | proved to be a bottle of chloroform, by ‘the help of whieh 
Woman and the pageantry of Rome, and finally refused his| Company and Goldsmiths’ Company gave a window each. |the thief, little versed in its use hope t to sneer ther : 
consent. Five of the City companies gilded the vaults of the choir and | {nto instant sleep. Though the policeman escaped thi a 
For a long time the scruples of narrow-minded men shut | the arches adjoining the dome. Other private benefactors | he was destined to a violent death, as he w 7 shot de ae 
out monuments from St. Paul’s, and vain Dean Newton's own | gave painted wirdows, nine in all, including those before | Brussels in the act of seizing a murderer eee 
costly cenotaph was packed off to St. Mary-le-Bow. These | mentioned. The great rings of the whispering and western Nor is patience less required than courage To hid 
scruples were at last overpowered by the national voice and | gallery have been gilt, and the golden gallery, ball and cross, | behind a wall, or lie under a bench through the cold wittat’s 
the absolute necessity of things, for the Abbey was all but |externally. A great picture of the Heavenly Jerusalem is to | night exposed to twelve hours of frost and rain, or to le - 
full. The first statue admitted was that of the benevolent | take the place of Sir James Thornhill’s feeble grisailles in the | through a window all the day long, are not among ‘th 
Howard. The second statue was that of Doctor Johnson, | Vast cup of the dome. Mr. Watts pictures of Saint Mark | pleasant things of life. Lately, the most populous barelors 
though he was buried in the Abbey, where, as Boswell tells | and Saint Luke have been wrought in mosaic for the span-/of Paris were the favorite resorts of robbers who relieved 
us, he had once wandered with Goldsmith, speculating on the | drels of the great dome arches; in the peristyle, statues are | Jranken men of their purses. Two or three agents went 
possibility of such fature fame. Dean Milman says that, | to be placed in the empty niches, and a large cupola over the | there, and, hidden by the darkness, lay down in the shadow : 
when living in Bolt-court, Johnson was a frequent attendant | Westeramost bay will contain a mosaic painting, representing |the same number, stretched on benches feigned the sleep of 
at divine service at St. Paul’s. Sir Joshua, who had urged | 0n a gold ground one of the earlier miracles of our Saviour. | inebriety. From’ seven o'clock in the evening to midnl iN 
the admission of his fiiend Johuson’s statue, was the third! Ahove all, the screen that divided the nave from the choir | nothing occurred. Small steady rain fell the whole éve — 
who received this honor; next came Sir William Jones, that | has been removed, and the choir organ removed w the place | weuing the men through and throagh. About t vs in 
reat Oriental scholar who did so much to render Eastern | (lestined for it by Wren; but there are still some fifty-two morning, a band of thinves approached, and ‘va on — - 
iterature familiar to Europe. windows to fill with painted glass, and part of the organ- the pockets of the apparent sleepers; but those were Pe 
During the great war with France, military and naval | screen is to be re-erected at the end of the north transept, and | to their task, and the capture of no less than seventeen 
heroes were stricken down so quickly, that the sculptors were | Will form an internal porch surmounted by the well-known | rewarded their perseverance. 
hardly able to produce monumental statues for St. Paul’s fast and deserved inscription to Sir Christopher Ww ren. Q The intellectual faculties may be developed exactly like 
enough. The first of these heroes whose cenotaph arose in| The stone lantern on the top of St. Paul's Cathedral weighs | the muscles of the body by exercise; thus these agents 
St. Paul’s was Rodney, and for that heap of allegory Rossi several hundred tons, and is carried by a brick cone of eigh- | acquire a wonderful memory, and never forget a face after it 
received six thousand pounds. The next was Lord Howe, | teen inches thick, with perfect safety, as long as the bottom | has once been seen, whatever disguise may be attempted 
“Black Jack,” as the sailors called him, the hero of the battle | course is prevented from bursting outwards. The weight of |Qne day, an inspector noticed a man whose appearance 
of the First «f June, a shattering blow to the French navy. | the dome of St. Paul's is over three thousand tons, occasion- | awakened in him a confused remembrance ; he followed him 
The third was Lord Duncan, the victor of Camperdown, the | ing a horizontal thrust of nearly fifteen hundred tons; the! which the man perceived, and got into an omnibus The 
statue is by Westmacott. After him came the Earl St. Vin-/ thrusts of these arches and of the dome, eminent architects | inspector did the same, and sitting down on the opposite side 
cent, with the colossal statues of History and Victory, by | Say, are incomparably better balanced than in St. Peter's at | |ooked steadily at him. The poor fellow trembled, and said 








Bailey. Then monumests were erected to some of Nelson's Rome. St. Paul's has four bells, one in the northern, and | jn a low voice: “ Do not arrest me before all these people, 
paladins who fell before him. Captain Westcott, who fell at| three in the southern, or clock tower; the forme: is| When the omnibus reached one of the police stations, the 
Aboukir, Captains Morse and Riou (the last immortalised by | tolled for prayer three times a day, and has aj jnspector got out with his prisoner and went in. He turned 


clapper, but neither of the four can be raised upon 
end and rung, as other church bells. In the clock- 
tower are hung two bells for the quarters, and above them 
swings the great bell. It weighs eleven thousand four hun- 
dred and seventy-four pounds, and its diameter is nine feet. 
It was cast principally from the metal of the bell in the 
clock-tower opposite Westminister Hall gate, which before 
the Reformation was named Edward, after the royal con- 
fessor. Subsequently to the time of Henry the Eighth, says 
Mr. Timbs, it was called Great Tom, as Gough conjectures, 
by a corruption of Grand Ton, from its deep sonorous sound. 
While being conveyed, in William the Third’s reign, under 
Temple Bar, it fell from the carriage; it stood under a shed 
in the cathedral yard for some years, and was at length 
re-cast, with additional metal, in 1716. 

The great beil is never used, except for striking the hour, 
and for tolling at the deaths and funerals of any of the royal 
family, the Bishop London, the dean of the cathedral, or the 
Lord Mayor, should be die in his mayoralty ; the sound pro- 
duced in tolling is not so loud as when the hour is struck, in 
consequence of the heavy clock-weight not being attached 
when the bell is tolled —AUW the Year Round. 

SS 
THE SECRET POLICE. 

Every one knows the police of Paris dressed in uniform, 
perambulating their different beats, and looking after all evil- 
inclined persons. With these the secret police have no 
outward connection; they have no mark embroidered on 
their collars, and are dressed like common citizens. Yet the 
search after and arrest of malefactors belong in a special 
manner to this brigade, composed of men whose devotedness 
bas been proved inevery way. It was the celebrated Vidocq. 
who, in 1817, first organised this police, and for a long time 
held to the false idea that to know criminals you must have 
been one yourself. He was himself liberated from the 
galleys, and carried on his work by setting thieves to catch 
thieves, according to the old proverb. When his agents 
appeared in the assize courts, the accused often reminded 


‘Sampbell), who were killed before Copenhagen, and Captain 
Miller, who died at Acre. 

Then came a mightier than all, a sea-king indeed, the 

eatest of English admirals, the invincible Nelson. All 

ngland mourned that day when the great conqueror of 
France and Spain was brought from Trafalgar to be enshrined 
under the dome of St. Paul’s. The body was preceded by 
the Prince of Wales, and all the princes of the blood. Sir 
Peter Parker, the admiral of the fleet, was the chief mourner. 
The coffin was covered with a union-jack, which the bronzed 
old sailors tore to pieces as relics when the coffin was lowered. 
Dean Milman, who, as a boy, was present at the funeral, says, 
“T heard, or fancied that I heard, the low wail of the sailors, 
who bore and encircled the remains of their admiral.” The 
body of Nelson was entombed in a stately sarcophagus, which 
Torrigiano had designed for Cardinal Wolsey, and which 
bad been long lying about as lumber at Windsor. On one 
side of Nelson rests his trusty follower, Collingwood, on the 
other Lord Northesk, another hero of Trafalgar. 

Opposite to the monument of Nelson is that of the Marquis 
Cornwallis, twice governor-general of India. In dusty im- 
mortality the two Napiers, the conqueror of India and the 
author of the Peninsular War, fiery souls both, with eagle 
features, stand foremost among the Indian heroes. Nor must 
we forget Elphinstone, who twice refused the governor- 

eneralship of India, and the brave Sir Henry Lawrence of 
Toanew. Nor least of all those who have won a name in 
the East, are Bishops Middleton and Heber. There are 
monuments in St. Paul’s to many brave soldiers of the Penin- 
sula, who fell in Talavera, Albuera, Ciudad Rodrigo, Sala- 
manca, Vittoria, and Bayonne; nor have we been ashamed 
to express our natural gratitude to men who have perished 
even in repulses and defeats. There is a monument to Sir 
Isaac Brock, who fell near Niagara, also to soldiers of Bergen- 
op-Zoom, New Orleans, and Baltimore, and the monumental 
sequence of St. Paul’s brings us down to the Crimean war, 
which is recorded by a cenotaph to eighteen officers of the 
Coldstream Guards who fell.in that all but useless struggle. 

When Wellington died it was at first intended that he 


out to be a thief who, that very morning, had managed to 
escape from one of the courts of the prefecture just when the 
inspector met him. When the famous robbery ofthe medals 
from the Royal Library took place, in which a certain 
viscountess was implicated, it was sufficient for the police 
agents to examine the saw, the lantern, and the cord left by 
the robbers, to name Fossard and Drouillet as the authors of 
the crime ; which turned out to be the fact. When the head 
of the staft was called in to see the frightfully mutilated body 
of the Duchess de Praslin, who hac been murdered by her 
husband, he said to M. Delessart, who. was overcome by 
emotion: “That, Monsieur le Prefet, is the work of an 
amateur; which contained the key to the revelation of the 
whole drama. 

It is very rarely that the agents adopt any disguise. There 
existed formerly a special wardrobe for their use, but the 
costumes have become worm-eaten for lack of use. They 
are left quite free to choose; and, provided their mission 
is accomplished, they may wear anything. It is uot long 
since two inspectors were desired to make a very important 
surveillance in one of the hotels ia Paris, exclusively fre- 
quented by distinguished foreigners. The affair was difficult, 
and required much skill. One of the police appeared in the 
disguise of a former ambassador, the other dressed as his 
servant. Nothing betrayed tuem during a residence of a 
fortnight. The one behaved with a gracious and conde- 
scending mien, like a man who had tried all the greatness of 
the world; the other humble, anxious to do his work, spoke 
of his good master, and served to perfection. Their mission 
terminated with perfect suceess. They returned to their 
proper position ; but the great lord had become so identified 
with his part, that when his colleague addresse him as his 
equal, he was seized with a fit of anger, and cried: “ What 
are vou saying? Why this familiarity 7” 

Sometimes a chain of very natural circumstances leads to 
a result which seems almost miraculous. A few years ago, 
three Englishmen entered the police oilice, and gave their 
names to the superintendent. One was a detective in the 
London ‘police; the other two were. rich jewellers in the 
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City. They said that four days before, one of their travel- 
lers had robbed the shop, carried away many thousand 
pounds worth of valuables, that he had been traced to Paris, 
and requested help in searching for him. The superintend- 
ent replied: “ I know all about your business.” Then, at a 
sign from him, they brought from the station a man who had 
been taken, and who proved to be the culprit, at the same 
time showing the Englishmen three boxes,which contained the 
recovered jewels. The emotion of one of the owners was so 
great, that he fainted. They thought the aftair a prodigy ; 
yet it was very simple. The police had been informed thata 
young man had taken up his abode at a good hotel in Paris, 
and the very day of his arrived pawned articles at five 
monts-de-piete. They paid him a visit; found his trunks, 
where the jewellery was found in a heap; and suspecting a 
crime, they errested him, and seized his property. | 

in all such affairs, the administrative service gives great 
help. The prefecture of police is a most careful office; it 
loves order for its own sake, and experience has demonstrated 
its necessity. Thus it loses nothing, registers ever thing ; 
and there is not the smallest bit of paper which it does not 
carefully preserve, and knows how to make useful when the 
moment comes. The reports of the inspectors of furnished 
lodgings are docketed and arranged alphabetically, so that 
any inquiries can be certain, quick, and easy. All the drivers 
of cabs and omnibuses are known, the number assigned to 
them, and the company they serve. It is the same with the 
commissionaires, who can only exercise their numerous func- 
tions after having been authorised by the prefecture, and re- 
ceived a medal. There are more than two thousand of these ; 
and though their relationship with the prefet is not a very 
strong one, yet they can always be found when wanted. 
Passports also furnish a very powerful means of investi- 

ation. 

. Not to wander too far into the labyrinth of crime, where 
the number of individuals would create almost insurmounta- 
ble difficulties, it is necessary to know the antecedents of 
every criminal, This is how the prefecture of police arrives 
at such wonderful certainty, owing to what they call the 
sommaires judiciaires, an organisation so complete, so regu- 
larly kept, that it is an institution unique in the world. Let 
the reader imagine three or four large rooms, faded and 
dusty, so dark in some corners, that the gas is lighted at 
noon; tables of black wood, over which the clerks lean who 
are engaged in writing; and from the floor to the ceiliag cor- 
ridors formed by enormous cases filled with boxes of papers. 
These are the grand archives, the titles of nobility in crimi- 
nality ; every outrage committed in the French empire, from 
Paris to the farthest boundaries of Algeria, finds there its 
traces and its proof. 

As soon as any individual sppears before the courts, his 
name, age, place of birth, and every particular in its smallest 
detail, are written down; each condemnation is inscribed 
with the date, the reasons for the judgment, and the punish- 
ment inflicted. If the person, to escape suspicion, has 
adopted another name, a particular account is made out for 
each of the false names under which he has tried to conceal 
himself, some criminals having been condemned under fifteen 
or twenty different pseudonyms. One very celebrated con- 
vict, Lacenaire, could boast of thirty-one. This part of the 
police organisation works with feverish activity, for if, on the 
one part, documents are constantly sent in immense num- 
bers, on the other, the researches demanded are incessant, 
and twelve clerks are required for the daily work. There 
are, in fact, as M. du Camp tells us, four thousand six hun- 
dred boxes, which contain above three million indictments. 
If the greatest order were not preserved, the chaos would be 
complete. When a search into the antecedents of any one is 
demanded, thousands of papers have often to be turned over, 
an? many hours spent before meeting with the right indica- 
tion. The oldest papers go back tu 1756; but since 18382, 

hev have employed a better system of arranging them. Be- 
ore putting them into the archives, an index is made under 
the letters of the names placed in alphabetical order. 

Each indictment contains a very minute description of the 
marks and appearance of the criminal, in which the tattoo- 
marks, lately made so famous, form a prominent feature. It 
would seem like a sort of bravado to the police, a defiance 
thrown down to society, that thieves should practise their in- 
zenuity on indelible marks, which so often lead to their con- 
viction. For the most part, it is the result of weariness and 
want of work in the prison; not knowing how to employ 
themselves, they give themselves up to this pastime. There 
was a Marseillais who was tattooed from head to foot with 
the costume of an admiral; nothing was wanting—neither 
buttons, epaulets, sword, nor the cordon of-the Legion of 
Honor. It is quite possible to discover from these marks 
where the tattooing has been done, whether in the north or 
south of France, on the shores of the Mediterranean, or the 
Atlantic Ocean. In the south, the Mussulman influence 
exists ; the Koran prohibits the representation of living be- 
ings, and faithful to this precept, they carefully avoid all 
these, and choose flower-pots, suns, arms, and flags crossed ; 
whilst, in the north, a —— picture is sometimes found, 
as, for instance, Adam and Eve in Paradise, before the tree 
of knowledge, round which the serpent is twining. At 
Rouen, an old offender had on his forehead a star and the 
characteristic motto, “ No chance.” The wiser heads, how- 
ever, never condescend to this practice; no sharper ever has 
any sign upon him. One day they were passing under ex- 
amination a clever thief for some mark, when he said, 
shaking his head: “ No tattooing for me; not such a fool !” 
Many old hands manage to change their figures ; of a vase of 
flowers they will make a firework, and a woman will be 
changed into a grenadier ; but this cheat seldom deceives the 
practised eye of the police. 

Tothe mass of evidence which they are always receiving 
frem their agents, must be added that which comes in an in- 
direct way. It is scarcely to be believed, and yet the fact is 
true, that the prefecture is daily in the receipt of an enor- 
mous quantity of letters, which give them news, sometimes 
true, sometimes the reverse. There exist persons in Paris 
who never go to bed without writing to the prefet all 
that they have heard, seen, or remarked during the day. No 
one knows who these officious individuals may be, but as 
soon as apy startling crime is committed, these letters pour 
in; twenty are probably worthless for one that gives a use- 
ful hint, but all are read and considered. 

There is another and still more secret branch of this police 
which, by its intervention, renders services which are con- 
sidered very valuable by the Parisians; it acts, so to speak, as 
the head of a family, and unites its various secrets. Every 

day it is called in on matters which do not fall under the 
penal law ; sometimes it is a domestic danger which must be 
averted at any cost and without delay. Where cen they 
apply’? Justice with its slow action does not permit of any 
recourse to her; before she has labelled her papers, drawn up 
her code, put on cap and gown, an irreparable evil will have 


been committed. In such cases, they come tu the police, 
crying : “Save me ;” and unless the difficulty be insurmount- 
able, they always do save; for the thing is a scandal, and at 
any price, and wherever it can be reached, it must be stifled, 
A young man had been the lover of a married lady of high 
social position, the mother of two children, and married to a 
very jealous husbana. After the connection was broken off, 
he very imprudently kept her letters, which were found by a 
rival in a desk belonging to him. This rival wrote immedi- 
ately to the lady: “ If by to-morrow at two o’clock you have 
not sent me fifty thousand francs, your letters will be placed 
in your husband’s hands at three o’clock.” The lady received 
this demand, and could not see her old lover until the follow- 
ing day, to tell him of the danger which menaced them. She 
did not possess the required sum, neither did her friend, or he 
did not wish to part with his money. He ran to the police; 
the time was short—it was noon. An hour after, all the let- 
ters were destroyed; the wife reassured. The husband con- 
tinued to live in peace, and the two children grew up without 
knowing their mother’s dishonor. 

It is in such work that the head of the secret police has to 
exercise all tae highest qualities of his office—wisdom, firm- 
ness, and kindness. It is very rarely that this kind of mission 
fails; the skill of the police does much, but their task is 
singularly facilitated by the kind of terror that their name 
inspires. When any person is summoned to these offices, 
pure as his conscience may be, and clear his conduct, he 
always arrives weighed Gown with confused memories of the 
Bastille, lettres-de-cachet, the romances he has read, and the 
improbable stories he has heard. He is entering a mysteri- 
ous cavern, and is ready to make any honorable concession. 
The hidden life of Paris is full of sad adventures, sometimes 
extremely comic, which find an unexpected conclusion at the 
prefecture. There, shut up in an office with Gouble, even 
triple doors, guarded by vigilant watchers, are heard stranger 
confidences than in all the confessionals in the churches of 
Paris. It is a deplorable fact that, iu a thousand cases of 
this kind, more than eight hundred belong to moral failings, 
where the enemy sends a menace under certain conditions. 
The secrets of Paris may be said to be in the power of the 
prefecture, and they are well kept. It may be understood 
how well educated men, heads of the service, conceal the in- 
discretion of these social miseries ; but there are inferior 
agents which they are obliged to employ, who are poorly 
paid, and who have never abused the secrets that have been 
intrusted to them—secrets sometimes terrible, the divulging 
of which would have been worth a fortune. Among this 
great number, for the last ten years, one only has betrayed 
the trust reposed in him, and it is scarcely necessary to say 
that he has been dismissed, taking with him the contempt of 
all his companions. 

It has been said before that one great effort of the police is 
to avoid all scandal as much as possible ; therefore, and un- 
less they are constrained by special circumstances, the police 
never arrest any one in a public place, ball, cafe, cabaret, or 
theatre; they follow the individual sought for until he goes 
out, and seize him at the corner of some deserted street, or 
when he passes near a police-station, into which they can 
bring him immediately. It is a point of honor to deliver up 
the delinquents unharmed: the inspectors themselves sre 
never armed ; they have such skill in seizing an individual 
and paralysing his power of action, that it is very rarely they 
are obliged to employ force. They carry neither a stick nor 
a truncheon; each has in his pocket a long cord, made parti- 
cularly strong, of seven twists, furnished with three knots, 
and at each extremity is fixed a piece of wood like the handle 
of agimblet. They place this round the right wrist of the 
person arrested, and hold the handles so that it can be tight- 
ened at will if he should prove recalcitrant. They are gene- 
rally provided with another cord with which to tie the arms 
and legs of any man who resists violently. 

Devoted as they are, the secret service would not be able to 
cope with criminals if they bad not among them obscure and 
unknown allies, who, in exchange for a certain degree of 
toleration, bring their share of information ; persons whose 
presence in Paris is permitted on the condition that they shall 
follow up the traces of crimes, and facilitate in every way the 
arrest of the guilty ones. The expense is not great, as it does 
not amount to more than five hundred francs a month ; fees 
being given in proportion to the affair ; five francs for a sim- 
ple theft, fifty for a murder. The idea is a very false one 
that there is honor among thieves; any of them are ready to 
give up the name of an accomplice for some slight ameliora- 
tion of their prison discipline. Above all others, the Parisian 
thief has no scruple in denouncing his accomplices ; first, be- 
cause, as one said, “ he was a Voltairian, and did not believe 
in virtue ;” and secondly, because they all desire most ardently 
to be detained in the prisons of the city, where they can hear 
its sounds, see its blue sky, and feel they are still in Paris: to 
enjoy this felicity, they will tell anything they know. In 
conclusion, it may be said that the police are not loved, even 
by those who never fall into its hands. In the present state 
of morals, in the midst of a city so populous and turbulent as 
Paris, the mission of the police is the most useful, and at the 
same time the most unthankful that can be given to men to 
fill —Chambers’s Journal. 


—_— > — 


GOOD TALKING. 


Saint Augustine, we are told, was once asked to define Time, 
but he evaded the question by saying that it was what we all 
felt but could none of us understand. It is pretty much the 
same with good talking: we all know it when we hear it, but 
nine-tenths of us would be very much puzzled to point out 
what it was that pleased us in the talker—what it was that 
made us go away with the remark, ‘‘ That man knows how to 
talk.” 

It cannot be learning, for learned men are not commonly 
happy talkers, Neither is it humor; humorous people are, as 
ladies prettily put it, very trying. It is not satire; for satirical 
people are ill-natured, and, as there is nothing charming about 
ill-nature, there can be nothing charming about ill-natured 
conversation. It is not the power of graphic description, for 
graphic description necessitates monologue, and everybody 
hates monologue. There is a popular idea that Coleridge was 
a great talker—meaning, of course, that he was a good talker 
(an instance, by the way, of the slip-shod phraseology so 
common just now); a great talker he most certainly was, as 
many knew to their cost. A good one he most decidedly was 
not. He would soliloquise and rh dize, and ramble on 
“from morn till dewy eve, a summer's day,” in a rich, mellow 
voice, which few who have heard can ever forget. Period 
after period he would roll out—no doubt brilliant, with bound- 
less wealth of illustration, laden with an enormous mass of 
acquired knowledge that Magliabecchi himself might have 
envied ; but Coleridge could not talk. De Quincey was just 
the same; he could keep his auditors up a whole night with 




















that silvery voice of his, and if they had the patience and 





admiration—and, we may add, the constitution—of a Boswell, 
they might, without much harm, have preferred him to the 
sleep that would probably have done them more good than his 
eloquent, but very shaky ideas of the Kantian philosophy. 
‘Then there was Macaulay. who talked, as Sydney Smith said, 
“like a book in breeches,” and Macintosh, who would go 
throngh all the merits and demerits of the schoolmen from 
Abelard to Occham—kuock you down with a quotation from 
‘Thomas Aquinas, and pick you up again with another from the 
“Summa Theologize,” and who had a mind like a magazine, 
with shells of knowledge of every description stowed away in 
their proper compartments, all loaded and labelled, and ready 
to fire off at a minute's notice, with powers of conversation to 
match; and there was Diderot, ‘‘ with the most encyclopedic 
head ever known to be on human shoulders,” who could talk 
down any savant in Paris, though endowed with 
A hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 
And throats of brass, inspired with iron lungs. 

In ‘he more convivial walks of conventionalism we have 
Theodore Hook, with his sparkling puns and marvellous anec- 
dotes; Lamb, with his quaint jokes and endless fund of old 
English literature ; and Brougham, who would give you in the 
same breath a parallel between Cicero and Demosthenes, a 
criticism on the fourth canto of ‘* Childe Harold,” and a 
practical dissertation on sheep-shearing. But they had all the 
same defect—like Cowley’s brook, they would ‘‘ Flow, and as 
they flowed, for ever would flow on ;” but they kaew no more 
of real talking than Mr. Odger knows of Greek, or Mr. Martin 
Tupper of poetry. 

Good talking is a very different thing from great or ready 
talking; it is the art of perpetually building on the conversa- 
tion of your companion, of amplifying his illustrations, of 
capping his allusions, of honestly giving him his guid pro quo, 
of evading none of his questions, of being, in fact, a con- 
stant and adequate comment on his remarks where they are 
just and sensible, end a delicate corrective where they are 
erroneous ; but, abové all, of having the capacity to supply 
his deficiencies by unobtrusively suggesting topics adapted 
to his tastes and abilities, of keeping, in fine, the ball con 
stantly going between you. Had Johnson known how to com 
mand his temper, and been less bigoted and intolerant; had 
Edmund Buarke been able to adapt himself to his hearers, and 
keep his over-mastering enthusiasm subservient to his common 
sense, they would have been the most perfect conversational- 
ists in Europe, with the exception, perhaps, of ‘Talleyrand, in 
his best moments, amoag the French, and of Ulric von Hutten, 
in his worst moments, among the Germans. 

The grand defect of modern conversation—and modern 
conversation is sometimes very good—is its utter lack of any- 
thing like acquired knowledge A few trite quotations, which, 
like Porson’s Shakespearian parallels to Euripides, have been 
greedily received by a hundred hungry wits, one or two thread- 
bare anecdotes, which, like the late Lord Carlisle’s pun on the 
leg of mutton, are lugged in on every possible occasion, make 
up the capabilities of most minds for illustrating the innu- 
merable topics of the day. If people will not read and reflect, 
we can never expect to hear good talking, bat must continue 
to rest satisfied with the miserable platitudes, vague generali- 
ties, and blatant opinions that disgrace two thirds of modern 
society, and drive to distraction the very few who have been 
at pains to e.juip themselves with a more or less amount of 
substantial stock of information. We are encouraging every 
other form of mental culture, and giving prizes for every other 
species of intellectual exercise ; 15 seems a great pity we can- 


not devise some means of proposing and adjudging prizes for 
good talking. — Globe. 


—_—_—_»——_ 
ORGANS. 


Pan’s-pipes or the sy:inz was probably the origin of the 
organ. Organs are believed to have been first used in churches 
in 657. Finger-keys are mentioned as early as 757, when Con- 
stantine sent one with that addition to Pepin, king of France. 
This was probably the organ erected at that date in the church 
of St. Corneille at Compiegne. Hydraulic aud pneumatic or- 
gaus were soon introduced. Of the former, William of Malmes- 
bury says: ‘* The wind being forced out by the violence of the 
hot water, fills the whole cavity of the instrument, which, from 
several apertures, passing through brass pipes, sends forth 
musical notes.” Before the teuth century, those in England 
were more important than those abroad. Elfeg, bishop of 
Winchester, got one in 951 for his cathedral, and this was the 
largest then known. In the eleventh century, Theophilus, a 
mouk, wrote a treatise on organ-building, but the organ did 
not assume its present form uutil the middle of the 15th cen- 
tury. Half-notes were introduced about that time, and in 
1470, a German named Beruhard added pedals or foot-keys. 
In 1641, a great many fine instruments were destroyed, and 
at the Restoration it was necessary to introduce foreign 
builders into England. Bernard Schmidt, (or Father Smith) 
and his nephews came at that time. There is a chamber or- 
gan by him, probable date 1670, at South Kensington. The 
Schmidts and the Harrises, also celebrated organ-builders, had 
a trial of skill atthe Temple Church, each family erecting an 
instrument ; Lord Chancellor Jeffries gave his decision in 
favor of the Schmidts, who have organs at Christ Church and 
St. Mary's, Oxford; Trinity College, Cambridge ; St. Marga- 
ret’s, Westminster; St. Clement’s Danes, St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and Southwell Minster. Schmidt's son-in-law, Schreider, 
built the organs at Westminster Abbey and St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields. ‘Though the continental church organs may appear 
to have more stops than ours, many of these are only half- 
stops. In fact, as has been said, **we possess some which, in 
regard to the greater calibre of the pipes, and power of every 
kind, surpass any foreign instrament.” There are fine 
organs of this kind at York Minster and the Town-hall, Birm- 
ingham, the former having more thau 4,000 pipes. 

A great deal of discussion has ‘arisen respecting the mean- 
ing of the word *‘ pair” when applied to organs in old invento- 
ries. Douce thinks an organ was so called when it had two 
rows of pipes; bnt when that was the case, the word “ dou- 
ble” was used. One antiquary thinks it means the fixed and 
portable organs united; auother, an organ with two rows of 
keys; but the term was used before more than one row of 
keys was known. ‘‘A payre of orgongs” occurs in a church- 
warden’s account for 1444. We think the opinion of Mr. ‘T. L. 
Southgate (Essex Archeological Society's “ Transactions,” iv. 
161) the correct one—nawely, that it means simply a complete 
one, being identical with ‘‘set,” as a pair of scissors, a pait of 
cards, a pair of spectacles, etc. The * portative’ mentioned 





in inventories is a small portable organ which could be carried 
in processions. Mr. Southgate says it was sometimes used in 
churches to play the melody only of the cantus firmus. The 
fixed or positive orgaus were sometimes carried iu procession, 
as in the cuts of the Triumph of Maximilian, engraved in 1516 
by Burgmair. One of these instruments is there represented 
being carried in a car, and being played —— by Hoffmaister, 
a celebrated organist—Chambers’s Journal. 
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HEAD-DRESSES. 


For in-door wear we could wish more head-dresses were in 
vogue. Hair unorpamented, when plentiful, and when prettily | 
arranged, is alwuys beautiful, of course; but there are so many | 
cases where, from the hair not being of a very fine color, or | 
the complexion being pale or imperfect, some decoration of 
tbe head would be a vast improvement. The simple ribbon or 
snood that many young girls wear, simply passed around the 
hair and tied, is an extremely good and simple fashion, and, 
when the color is well chosen, often makes a bad coarse brown | 
appear richer, and the face clearer. The net, in vogue some | 
years ago, may be a very beautiful ornament. A gold net, or | 
one netted in colors and beads, especially Jight blue, is very | 
pretty and appropriate, but the hair requires to be tastefully | 
arranged beneath it. The slovenly habit of just brushing the | 
hair into e. tail, and then passing a net overi t, so that the net 
hangs down long and only half-filled, will never do: no hair is 
sufficiently abundant to fill out a net well without some care in | 
arrangement: at the same time hard and ill-disguised padding 
is equally out of place. The hair usually requires to le waved, 
and then gathered up broadly and shortly—the meshes of the 
net being sufficiently wide to show the color of the hair within 
it. It is a pity that caps are so entirely forgotten by young 
people. They seem to be considered only fit for servants and 
great-grandmothers. Even middle-aged ladies fancy that, by 
assuming a cap, they are renouncing youth; whereas, by con- 
tinuing to expose the bald patch on their heads, and the in- 
creasing thinness of their locks, they imagine they still retain 
it. This is a terrible mistake. ‘The bad taste which does not 
scrupulously conceal such a misfortune as a bald patch cannot 
be too severely condemned; at the same time there is no 
reason why anything so becoming, so coquettish, and so cleanly 
as some sort of cap should not be adopted by the young. 
Fifty years ago, or even thirty, girls were never seen without 
a cap in the morning, and very pretty they looked, with the 
transparent halo around their rosy faces, and a blue ribbon to 
crown it. The modern mania for showing off the whole of the 
hair in season and out of season, 1n the street and in the house, 
is of quite recent date, and has many demerits; and as the 
greater part of our mighty plaits are false, they are not such a 
* glory” after all. For full dress, I have in a previous article 
advovated the use of hair-powder, so that I need only repeat 
that this is one of the most surprisingly becoming fashions 
ever invented by a crafty woman to beautify herself, and only 
uncleanly when the powder is of a kind that clots, and is 
seldom or never brushed out. The powder used in the last 
century with such d sagreeable results was akind of meal, very 
unfit for our purpose; modern hair- powders are quite different. 
Powder is a most appropriate and beautiful ornament, The 
**bends” of silk, metal, etc., worn in the middie ages across 
the head, in imitation of the circlets of gold termed dinda, 
among the Normans, are very pretty, and have been adopted 
among some of the ladies who admire a pre-Raphaelite 
style of dress. But, beyond all head-dresses, real flowers are 
the most perfect, and the least appreciated. ‘heir price 
(in towns) and their fragility are a hindrance to many who 
love them; but,why, when they are both loved, and within 
one’s means, are they only used at little quiet parties ; 
while for a formal party, or a large ball, they are contemned 
in favor of a hideous stiff wreath of artificial ones, gummed 
and wired into the most unnatural directions? It has often 
made us angry to hear it said, ‘‘Oh yes, a camellia or a 
rose in the hair is very pretty to wear at home, but it 
would not be proper for a good party!” People who say 
this are unworthy ever to see or touch real flowers.—St. Paul's. 

eae 


THE NEW YORK WOMAN. 


What kind of a being is the typical New York Woman? 
Onur neighbors across the water evidently regard her as some- 
thing very different from the typical Englishwoman; and 
they form their judgments not so much by what they know of 
the New York Woman at home,as by what they see of her 
abroad. They find her extravagant in her tastes, something 
more than self-assured in her bearing, ‘‘lond” in her dress, 








and superficial in her education and accomplishments—if she | ‘Truthful assertions, which his subordinates are compelled to 
Now we do not admit that a woman who can be thus | COrroborate—however reluctantly—and disregards entirely 

w York womanhood. The world | the example his conduct is inculcating. A clergyman enun- 

or better educated women, or |Ciates the most laudable precepts from the pulpit, which 


has any. 
characterized is the type of Ne 
does not hold better women, 
better mannered women, than are to be found in great num- 
bers in this much defamed city; but the Englishman does not 
see them, for they jealously guard their society when he comes 


here, and when they travel they are unobtrusive and do not | cond 


attract his attention. 


London. 

Yet the Englishman has an apology in what he sees, and, 
perhaps, in all that he sees, for the severity of his judgment. 
There is a type of womanhood in New York—and it has, alas! 


far too many representatives—of which every American, | 


everywhere, has reason to be ashumed. The same type can 
be found in all the large cities of the country, but it exists in 
its perfection here. It lives in hotels and boarding-houses ; 
it travels, it haunts the fashionable watering-places; it is 
prominent at the opera and the ball; in short,itis wherever it can 
show itself and its clothes. It rejoices over a notice of itself in the 
Evening Chatterbox, or the Weekly Milk and Water, as among 
the proudest and most grateful of its social achievements. Its 
grand first question is: ‘‘ Wherewithal shall I be clothed ?” 
and when that is answered as well as it can be, the next is: 
‘** How and where can I show my clothes so as to attract the 
most men, distress the greatest number of women, and make 
the most stunning social sensation? We have no fear of 
exaggerating in this characterization. We have seen these 
women at home and away; and their presumption, boldness, 
vanity, idleness, display, and lack of all noble ard womanly 
aims are a disgrace to the city which produces them, and the 
country after whose name they call themselves. 

Of course there is a sufficient cause for the production of 
this type of woman, and it is to be found in her circumstances 
and way of life. It is prevalent among the noureaur riches— 
among those of humble beginnings and insufficient breeding 
and education. It 1s fostered in boarding-houses and hotels— 
those hotbeds of jealousy and personal and social rivalry and 
aimless idleness. The woman who finds herself housed and 
clothed and fed and petted and furnished with money for 
artificial as well as real wants, without the lifting of a finger, 
or the burden of acare, and without the culture of head or 
heart that leads her to seek for the higher satisfactions of 
womanhood becomes in the most natural way precisely what 
we have described. It would be unnatural for her to become 
anything else. The siwple truth is, that unless women have 
& routine of duty that diverts their thoughts from themselves, 
and gives them something to think of besides dress and the 
exhibition of it, they degenerate. The only cure for this that 
we know cf is universal house-keeping. There is no man who 
can afford to pay a fair price for board, who cannot afford to 


| keep house ; and house-keeping, though it be never so humble, 


is the most natural and the healthiest office to which woman is 
ever called. There is no one thing that would do so much to 
elevate the type of New York womanhood as a universal 
secession from boarding-house and hotel life, and a universal 
entrance upon separate homes. Such a step would increase 
the stock of happiness, improve health of body and health of | 
mind, and raise at once the standard of morals and manners. 
The devil always finds work for idle hands to do, whether 
the hands belong to men or women; but American men are 
not apt to be idle. They are absorbed in work from early 
until late, aud leave their idle wives, cooped up in rooms that 
cost them no care, to get rid of the lingering time as they can. | 
Is it kind to do this, or 1s it cruel? If it is kind in its motives, 
it is cruel in its results. ‘The whole system of boarding-house | 
and hotel life is vicious. ‘To live in public, to be on dress | 











multitude, to live aimlessly, with thoughts concentrate 


| upon one’s person and one’s selfish delights, to be perpetually 


without a routine of healthy duty, is to tuke the broadest and | 
briefest road to the degradation of all that is admirable an 
lovable in womanhood. It is to make, by the most natural 
process, that gay, gandy, loud, frivolous, pretentious, vain, 
intriguing, unsatistied, and unhappy creature which the 
Englishman knows as ** The New York Woman.”—Dr. J. G. 
Holland, in Scribner's for October. 


————__>—___—_ 
LOOKING FORWARD. 


With hopeful eyes turned future-wards we stand, 
Doing our work, not blessed, but content ; 

And though but rarely loving, hand meets hand, 
From heart to heart love’s messages are sent. 

Our present life is twilight, calm and still, 
Wherein we watch and wait the morrow’s light, 

And finish daytime tasks with right goodwill, 
For this shall make our harvest sunshine bright. 

Oh, blessed reaping-time of love long sown ; 
Oh, golden harvest to be gathered in ; 

Oh, happy day when love shall claim his own, 
Oh, perfect rest our fearless wills shall win. 

Oh, blessed future, dimly seen but dear, 

And blessed time that daily brings thee near. 


We bave no time for foolish sighs and tears! 
No room in all our lives for vain regret ; 

No need to monrn the spring-time of our years, 
No past to haunt, no sorrow to forget. 

For our great love has drawn a curtain dense 
Across the years that seem so far away, 

And all our past is hid/en, we commence 
A truer, better living from to-day. 

Not yet the currents of our lives may meet, 
And mingling, broaden to a stream of joy, 

But peace is ours ; and Jove serene and sweet, 
Shall conquer care, and soothe the world’s annoy. 

So on this vantage-ground of patient love, 











We take firm footing. What shall us remove ? 
—All the Year Round. 


EXAMPLE. 


The subject to which we earnestly invite the attention of 
our readers possesses incalculable powers of effecting good or 
evil. Example takes deep and tenacious root ; fructifies with 
amazing rapidity and profusion, and flourishes where precept 
would utterly perish. Its impression is so indelible, that the 
greatest difficulty is experienced when attempting to eradi- 
cate it. Notwithstanding the salutary and pernicious in- 
| fluences which good and bad example propagate, we find in 
every avocation of life a lamentable disregard paid to the 
fact. In some cases a heinous negligence, and in others a cul- 
pable apathy, is evinced with respect to the principles our 
conduct is implanting. A merchant executes a business 





The average traveling Englishman in | €ogaged in his official duties. L 
New York knows just as little of the best society of New York | €very profession, calling and trade, of the effect of evil ex- 
as the average traveling American does of the best society of |@mple, and also of the disregard paid to its consequences. 


transaction in a manner unquestionably at variance with the 
laws of equity; endeavors to substantiate the action with un- 


awakens a fervent desire to amend within the minds of the 
members of his congregation; but immediately cancels the 
good efiects which might have accrued from his labors by 

ucting himself thoughtlessly and irreverently when not 
Profuse illustrations abound in 


hether or not this regardlessness arises from negligence or 
ignorance it is difficult to determine. All classes of society, 
from ministers of state to itinerant mendicants, possess un- 
doubtedly, though in varying degrees, the important power 
of exemplifying good or evil; and it behooves them to act 
| with greater circumspection and discretion with respect to’ 
| the injurious consequences which their examples may evoke, 
| having due regard to the avidity which is shown by weak 
minds to follow example, however pernicious. It is natural 
for man to imitate a model or pattern, as it thereby affords 
him a much easier and more agreeable opportunity of form- 
ing his ideas than launching into some bold innovation, 
fraught perbaps with imminent danger of eliciting comments 
adverse to its expediency or utility. Nor is example con- 
fined, as some people imagine, to men holding high public 
office. Its presence and power are experienced in all grades 
of society, high and low, rich or poor. We admit that in- 
fluence, good or evil, is propagated to a greater extent when 
the source from which it emanates is more prominently be- 
fore the gaze of the world than if it were less public; but we 
are persuaded that the closer the relation between the one 
who exerts the influence and the one upon whom it takes 
eflect, the more deep and lasting will the impression prove ; 
and any endeavors to eradicate it will involve more strenu- 
ous eflorts and diligent application than where there is no 
sympathetic feeling evinced by the one towards the other. 
The implicitness with which example is followed is subject 
to considerable variations, as we feel inclined to avow that 
the lower the moral position the greater the aptitude for imi- 
tatioa is universally displayed. This arises from the inca- 
pability of those who occupy such positions to tear asunder 
the forms which envelop them and strike a path untrodden 
for themselves. They find it much more congenial to their 
tastes and pursuits to act as uthers around them usually do, 
than alienate themselves and endeavor to live more in ac- 
cordance with the laws of morality.— Tinsley’s Magazine. 


——— 
ORIGIN OF THE JESUITS. 


On the 15th of August, exactly 338 years ago, a group of 
seven men, students in the University of Paris, six of them 








student, in the prime of life, might have been seen, in the 
early dawn, meeting in the Faubourg St. Jacques. Thence 
they silently and solemnly made their way up the bill of 
Montunartre, till they reached an old, dark, desolate chapel, 
where, above the rough-hewn stone altar, stood the grim, 
headless figure of St. Denis, holding his head in his right 
hand. Of the seven students, five were Spaniards, the sixth 
a Portuguese, and the seventh, the only one in the party who 
had taken priest's orders, a Savoyard. “These seven“ Knights 
of Mary,” for as yet this was their sole distinguishing title, 
had sought on that August morning the damp, dark, gloomy 
chapel, and had resolved to remain there until night at the 
request of him whom they voluntarily acknowledged as their 
leader, the Spanish knight, Sir Inigo Loyola, he who in the 
Romish calendar figures as St. Ignatius. They had met there 


| parade every day, to be always part and parcel of a gossiping molt — together by a solemn and formal act to the 


rling the heathen and of combating the heretic. 
for a long time they knelt before the altar, repeating in a 


low voice their prayers. Then the Savoyard priest, Faber, 


a administered to his six companions the sacrament. When he 


had done so, the Spanish knight, Sir Inigo Loyola first ap- 
proached the altar, and swore on the gospels that he would 
ever fight as a true spiritual knight for God, the Blessed Vir- 
gin, and her Son, for the Romish Church, and its earthly and 
visible head, the Pope. “ Ad majorem Dei gloriam,” he cried, 
as he finished his vow. Then eac of his companions made 
the same vow and uttered the same cry. Then all sank 
again on their knees to prayer, and hour after hour passed 
away, until, with the approach of night, these seven students 
of the Paris University prepared to quit the chapel ; but be- 
fore quitting it Loyola carved rudely on the altar three letters 
in commenoration of that day’s solemn task. He silently 
pointed them out to his friends: I.H.S. “ What do the letters 
mean?” they inquired. “Jesu Hominum Salvator,” he so- 
lemnly replied : “ these three letters shall be the motto of our 
order.” And the three letters thus rudely carved on the old 
altar of the Montmartre Chapel have since been emblazoned 
over the porch of many a stately college, over many an altar 
resplendent with gems and gold, in the old and the new 
world. That was the first real and formal union of the Jesu- 
its, though some time elapsed before they received that name, 
and six years elapsed before this new self-constituted order 
received the sanction of the Pope. It was the common in- 
tensity and energy of feeling—whatever opinion we may hold 
of the errors of their system—by which these seven poor 
students were animated which, in a very few years, made 
them the agitators of nations, the counsellors of Kings, and 
the masters of the very Popes whom they profess to serve ; 
and the same intensity and energy distinguishes them still, at 
least as compared with either older or later religious bodies in 
the Church. They will fight a hard battle against Prince 
Bismarck. Prince Bismarck is perfectly aware of this, and it 
is quite understood that his campaign against Ultramontan- 
ism is of the most systematic and comprehensive character ; 
that his plans have been matured, after such a fashion that 
his own death to-morrow, though it might remove the most 
active and zealous agent, would leave no blanks to be filled 
up in the outline of the work which the German Chancellor 
has proposed.—Munchester Examiner. 





MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


At Steinway Hall was given on Monday last, the first of 
a series of concerts under the management of Mr. Grau, 
with Rubenstein as the central attraction. As we anticipated 
in a previous issue, the attendance was simply immense, and 
the celebrated artist amply fulfilled all the expectations that 
had been formed in his favor, but notwithstanding the brilliant 
style in which marvellous strength, a magnificent technique, 
extreme delicacy, and a beautiful blending of tone, are all ex- 
emplified, we doubt whether his performances will meet with 
that favor in this country which he certainly so well deserves. 
The fact is, that instrumental music has no longer that charm 
for the general public as was the case in days gone by, and 
there is but little attraction in a concert where it forms the 
almost sole attraction. In this judgment New York is endorsed 
by both Paris and London, and in each city it is found that 
operatic di dered by leading artists, always impart 
the greatest pleasure and are received with the most enthu- 
siasm. We would not detract from the great pianist’s merits, 
but we doubt, with the exception of professionals, whether 
there were one hundred people in that hall who could appre- 
ciate the difficulties surmounted, or indeed, the intense study 
required to simulate with effect the various harmonic combina- 
tions of a stringed baud so artistically rendered on that occa- 
sion. Rubinstein met with a regal reception, and no 
true lover of music should fail to take this advantage of 
hearing the most celebrated planist of the age. Mr. Wiene- 
auski came to us heralded by very pompous announcements, 





rand he may fairly claim many of the eulogiums thus indis- 


creetly showered on him. His execution is simple and un- 
exaggerated, combined with extreme purity of tone, and grand 
strength of expression. The selections he played were chosen 
with great skill, and for tenderness of melody and extreme 
thos we have seldom heard him excelled, but there is nothing 
in his play that holds an audience spell bound and makes it 
sway with every varying expression. A fine performer with a 
brilliant finish, it is trne, but no magician of the wand or bow 
was there. Of the ladies who should have imparted a bright 
tone to the eveniny’s entertainment, the less said the better. 
It is bad generalship to raise hopes where none are to be 
fulfilled, and such was the case on this occasion. Indeed we 
doubt if much of the delight experienced by the performance 
of the instrumental soloists was not neutralized by the 
wretched rendition of some of the most beautiful pieces, that 
rade the names of Bellini, and Rossini, and Weber so famous, 
Despite the unanimous approval of the public press, we must 
express the opinion that these concerts are wanting in that 
merit which alone should receive the endorsement of public 
approval. 
The reappearance of Mr. and Mrs. Dion Boncicault at 
Booth’s Theatre after an absence of twelve yeurs, has been the 
dramatic sensation of the week. ‘lo say that they were 
received with a hearty welcome by a crowded audience, would 
ive but a faint idea of the enthusiasm evoked on the occasion. 
n their specialties there ure no more charming artists on the 
stage. Mrs Boucicault p an artless style, combined 
with extreme delicacy of delineation, while her husband has 
the talent to present in a novel and striking mauner, all the 
wit, cunning, impudence, and intrigue, of the Irish peasant, 
embodied in dramas replete with the brilliant effects of a well 
finished plot, and further to impersonate with the breadth of 
humor and force of life, the central figure around whom that 
plot is evolved. In ‘‘ Arrah-na-Pogue” these artists appear to 
rfection, and they received most efficient support from Mr. 
hiel Barry, who, as Michael Feeny, fully proved the possession 

















young students, the seventh, their leader, though likewise a 


of intense dramatic art. 


The other performers were beneath 
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which we have been accustomed to in this elegant theatre. 
Mr. and Mrs. It’s engag t here will prove| 
eminently prosperous, and it foreshadows a similar success in 
the other cities they intend to visit. 

** Agnes” continues its successful career at the Union Square 
Theatre, and bids fair to hold the boards until the expiration 
of Miss Ethel’s engagement. The play does not gain in popu- 
lar esteem, especially in the eyes of those who would raise the 
drama from the slough of lust and crime to which it is now so 
fast descending. ‘limes are sadly changed since ‘* Camille” 
was forbidden on the English stage on account of its immoral 
tendency, and now few dramas are relished unless the plot hinges 
on adultery or the intrignes of demé-reps in faultless costumes 
of Worth’s latest creation. There is no novelty about ‘* Ag- 
nes,” but it must be owned that the play is deftly put to- 
gether, and rendered interesting not only by its incidents, but 
by the neat and epigrammatic dialogue with which it abounds. 
If Sardou is the greatest dramatist of the age, we must be 
poor indeed in our generation, for we predict that fifty years 
hence his name will be unknown, and should some bibliophile 
happen to come across his works, he will own that ‘‘ Agnes” is 
about the least talented of all his varied productions. 


Be 








FACTS AND FANCIES 


The sewing machine interest has become one of the most 
important in the country, and this as relates to capital as well 
as of the relation that almost every household in the 
land bears to the mannfacturers of the machine. With the 
increase of companies the demand for the machines seems to 
increase, The ‘‘ Domestic’ Company is one of the younger 
members of the Stitch family, and although the company claim 
that their machine is noiseless, the company itself is by no 
means silent, for here and there through the land you see their 
machines delivered by fancy teams, the horses being orna- 
mented by bells and trappings uncommon in commerce. The 
Domestic Company is going to domesticate corner of Broad 
way and Fourteenth Street, where they are now crecting a 
building that will be an ornament to Union Square. Mr. 
Charles Taylor, an old and well-tried merchant, and a plea- 
sint gentleman withal, is the treasurer of the corporation, and 
with his steady hand at the money bags we venture to say that 
there will be no defaleations, nor will the finances run low. 
Mr. Taylor is an old Berkshire County boy, a county that has 
given many ofits famous business men to New York. We 
may add, for the benefit of Madame, that the ‘* Domestic” is 
said to be a domestic blessing. 

How room-mates and college “chums” get apart in life! 
Lieut. Grant and Lieut. Deshon were room-mates at West 
Point. One became President Grant, the other Rev. Father 
Deshon, of the Paulish Fathers in this city. 

Lady Herbert, of Lea, will soon visit the United States. 
The Lady's visit has, it is said, in view furthering some Catho- 
lic charity or enterprise. 

Edmund Yates will appear this (Friday) evening asa lecturer 


] 
criticism, and there was not that perfection in the set — 


him get into a second-class carriage in which were four ladies, 
| one of whom yot out at Collumptou. Since that moment he 
'has not been seen by any one who recognised him, nor has 
| any light been thrown upon his present whereabouts, though 
F every effort has been made by his family and friends. 

A writer for the London News having published a graphic | It is stated that the Emperor Napoleon has taken Beaulieu 

description of the horrors of the steerage passage across the | House and Padshun Villa, two adjoining properties at Cowes. 

Atlantic, scores of correspondents are adding testimony to the | The Emperor, Empress, and Prince Imperial are seen every 
abuses and Sufferinga to which steerage passengers are sub- day in the streets, but do not meet with the annoyance they 
jected, and « ng! te reform. | experienced from curious crowds at other places. 

Sir John Duke Coleridge and other distinguished jurists are ‘Phe mine-owners of Newcastle, on the 20th inst. in reply 
advocating in the newspapers a codification or digest of the | to the demands of a deputation from the Miners’ Association, 
English laws, similar to the code of New York, which they | refused an advance of fifteen per cent. in wages, on the ground 
praise highly. | chat the price of coal had already fallen, and a further cunside- 

The London Labor League, on the 20th inst., adopted reso- 


é | rable decline is expected. 
lutions approving the award of the Geneva Tribunal, as bind- | 


ing England and America together, and promoting the ad- | 
vance of industry and civilisation. 

There was frost in some parts of England last week, the first 
of the season, 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Liberal member of Parliament for Car- 
lisle, while addressing a meeting in the Parish of Aspatrice, 
Cumberland County, on the 18th inst., warmly praised the 
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At a meeting of the members of the League of St. Sebastian 
at Dublin, on the 20th inst., steps were taken for the forma- 
tion of an organisation to afford maiterial help toward restor- 
|ing the temporal power of the Pope. 

Uneasiness is again felt in Ireland lest the continued wet 
| weather should complete the ruin of the potatees and damage 
\the other crops. From Kilkenny county fears are expressed 
conduct of Mi. Disraeli during the Alabama claims contro- | for the oats and barley. Magnificent fields of turnips meet the 
versy, aud said he rejoiced over the settlement of the differ- |¢ye everywhere, and mangolds are very fine, but the news as 
ences between Eugland and America without recourse to the | to the potato is still discouraging. From the county of Kerry 
sword. | oo See ng ogee _ the ‘* gen bad oo 

ift : : . i < | bibite J or sale for cattle Is some Ing alarming. esides, 
tor ee bt ogy = Saale tees | Kerry _is threatened with a scarcity of turf. The “fuel qnes- 
oan: Stee teneie eam Ria hinie tm Cimatins | tion” in the remoter Irish districts is likely to be this winter a 
| very serious one indeed. In Meath and Louth the grain crops 

There was a very severe thunderstorm at Rochdale, on the | are already reaped and stooked. Five shillings a day for men 
18th inst. Several persons were killed by lightning, and the | and 4s. 6d. for women is being paid in this part of the coun- 
crops were damaged. 


jtry. There has been a strike among the Louth laborers for 
The Congress of the Internationalists closed its sessions on 


{even higher pay. From Derry and Antrim the reports re- 
the [9h inst. Previous to the adjournment a resolution was | 


passed condemning the proceedings of the recent Congress at | 
the Hague, as tending to the disruption of the order. 
Archbishop Manning and the Catholic clergy of London art | 
making strenuous efforts to establish in that city a Catholic | 
‘Temperance Association. Already, within a few weeks of its 
establishment, several thousand members have been enrolled, 
and very beneficial results are said to have aceraed from the 
movement in the East end of London. 

The Manchester Guardian thinks there will be nothing un- 
becoming in Eugland’s being reminded, by the appearance of | 
the cattle plague at this moment, of the accumulation of | 
trial upon the bead of Job. It adds: ‘* With coal at rates | 
never heard of before, the potato crop to a great extent de- | 
stroyed, and a large part of the corn harvest still lying in a | 
precarious condition on the ground, the householder finds | 
himself face to face with another visitation which threatens to | 
raise indefinitely the already extravagant price of butcher's | 
meat,” | 
A great agitation is going on now in London about the | 
high price of meat. The democratic and trade societies of | 
London have been constantly holding meetings in ‘Trafalgar- 





before a New York audience. His lecture, ‘* Modern Society,” 
his had a long ran before London society. We bespeak for 
Mr. Yates a cordial reception, His lecture will be pointed by 
eirtoovs from some of the ablest of English pencils and 
crayons. 

Dr. Orestes Brownson is about to revive his once famous 
Brownson's Review. It will be published by Prestet and Co., 
Barclay Street, and the first number will appear in time to 
hail the new year. It will be interesting to note how the 
years since Lincoln's death may have tempered or toned Dr. 
Brownson’s opinion of the martyr President. Brownson at 
one time was severe in bis estimate of Lincoln. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad is being snow-fenced its 
entire line. 

An ex priest lately made a debut at Paris in the part of 
* Don Giovanni.” 


There was a novel feature in the late Belfast. riots. 
began on te same day as those of 1864. 


The correspondence between the Emperor William, Prince 
Bismark, and the Bishop of Ermeland. on the subject of Ex- 
communication, is published. The Bishop takes decided 
ground against the interference of secular authority in matters 
of religion, 

Tunis has opened ber first railway. 

A Quaker colony from Pennsylvania bave settled in New 
market, Canada. 

Ww. Penn's house, in Philadelphia, is a drinking saloon o 
the lowest class. 

The Mayor of Montreal bas received two stars of the Order 
of Charles L from King Amadeus, for his vigilance in sup- 
pressing the Cuban expedition. 

The experiments of farmers on the east end of Long Island, 
in raising tobaceo, have proved very successful, the crop being 
good and of fine quality. 

M. Victor Hugo's publishers, Messrs. Le Croix and Co., 
have been declared bankrupt. The exorbitant prices be asked 
for his works, and which they paid, and the decline in the sale 
of bis books, are the causes of their ruin. 

Chicago is to have a million-dollar opera house. ‘The’ busi- 
ness men met last week and decided to expend that sum in the 
erection of an opera house which should be the finest ever 
built upon the Western Continent. 

It is stated that Professor Tyndall, the eminent chemist, who 
was expected to visit this country during the present autumn, 
will delay his visit until winter, It is probable that his friends 
here have advised this, as a course of scientific lectures during 
a heated political canvass would scarcely receive the attention 
that our people would be glad to give them. 


They 


4 





square to consider what steps should be taken to prevent a 
continuance of the grievance, and the general conclusion is | 
that its principal cause is the game laws. In Scotland, espe- 
cially, large tracts of land which formerly supported Jarge | 
herds of cattle have been turned into deer forests and grouse | 
moors, An agitation has therefore been begun in London | 
against these laws, having at its head the newly-formed anti- | 
Game Law League (of which Mr. P. A. Taylor, M.P., is) 
President). In all probability at all elections for some time | 
to come this question will be one of those upon which the | 
contest will be fought. The League has already made its in- | 
fluence felt in the recent election at Preston. 

The advance in the ptice of coal bas caused an increase in | 
the expenses of running the hire cotton mills to such | 
an extent that it has been decided to reduce the number of 
hours of labor in them while the present high price is main- 
tained. 


A libel suit for $25,000 damages, brought against Winchester, 
the rifle manufacturer, bas just been decided in favor of the 
defendant. The plaintiff, a man named Oxman, charged Win- 
chester with openly saying that he (Oxman), while purchas- 
ing goods for the Turkish Government, received gold to pay 
for them, but paid for the same in paper and pocketed the 
difference. Judgment was rendered for the defendant with 
costs, the plaintiff being unable to prove the use of the alleged 
words, 

The Manchester Chamber of Commerce having been recent! 
applied to by Lord Granville for an opinion on the New ea | 
‘Tariff, have adopted a memorial in reply, in which they de- 
nounce it as distinctly in the direction of increased protective 
duties. The directors of the Chamber further declare that 
‘* not only would the reception of the proposed alteration be, 
in their opinion, a surrender of those free trade principles 
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specting the potato are much more favorable. A week's sunny 
weather wou'd do a vast deal to mend matters in all parts of 
Ireland. 


THE CONTINENT. 


The order of the French Government prohibiting celebra- 
tions in honor of the anniversary of the First Republic created 
some excitement 11 Chambery, Department of Savoy, and dis- 
turbances were apprehended, but the day passed without the 
least disorder. M. Gambetta, who was in the city, addressed 
a crowd of about 2,000 persons. He regretted the prohibition 
of banquets in celebration of the day, but advised his hearers 
to obey the law of the present Republic, which was now popu- 
lar. 


At a reception given by M. Thiers in the Palace of the Ely- 
see, on Monday, Count Orloff, the Russian Minister to France, 
said that the Czar would not have gone to any meeting the ob- 
ject of which was hostility to France. Count Orloff further 
said that the Czar had ordered him to state formally this fact 
to M. Thiers. ; 

The French Government on Monday paid to Germany 57,- 
000,000f., completing the fifth half milliard of the war in- 
demnity. 

A special despatch to the Times from Berlin says it is re- 
ported in that city that the Emperor William contemplates 
making a considerable reduction in the force of the army now 
occupying French territory after the payment of the second 
milliard franes of the war indemnity. 

Count Von A rnim, the German Embassador to France, has 
been gazetted Privy Councillor, with the title of Excellency. 

The examination of M. Edmond About. at Strasbourg, de- 


veloped no case against him, and he was discharged from ar- 


| rest on Saturday. 


It is stated that M. le Franc is to retire from the Ministry of 
the Interior, and that M. Cassimir-Perier will 1esume that po- 
sition, 

At the session of the Congress of Old Catholics, at Cologne, 
on the 20th inst., Dr. Sonlt was elected President, and Drs. 
Petrie and Kornelius Vice-Presidents. The Congress adjourned 
the following day. A committee consisting of Drs. Dollinger, 
Frederick, and others, was appointed to secure a union of all 
Christians in the Old Catholic movement. The attendance at 
the third day’s sitting was large. Many ladies occupied seats 
reserved for spectators. Motions were made and adopted 
favoring dotation of the clergy by the State, compulsory civil 
marriage, and the restoration of churches to the Old Catholic 
priesthood. The committee appointed to promote united ac- 
tion on the part of all Christians in the reform movement was 
instructed to hold its sittings alternately at Cologne and Ma- 
nich. Tke Bishops of Lincoln, Ely, and Westminster of the 
Church of England, and the Episcopal Bishop of Maryland, 
United States, were present at the opening of the Congress. 
Among the speakers was Dr. Rohr, of New York. 








which this Chamber is ever anxious to support ; but it would 
materially tecd to destroy the small trade now existing be- 
tween France and this district, and which trade depends, in- 


Prince Oscar, brother of the deceased King Charles XV. has 
succeeded to the throne of Sweden and Norway. All the 
dignitaries of State have taken the outh of a'legiance to the 


deed, on increased freedom for its development, and even for | @€W monarch. 


its continued existence.” The directors also trust that the 
Government will decline to be parties to a proposal which 
they consider to be adverse to the true interests of commer- 
cial prosperity. 

M. Dupuy de Lome, naval engineer and constructor, and one 
of the promoters of a project of improved communication be- 
tween Calais and Dover, has had, it is stated, a long interview 
at Trouville, with M. Thiers. The President listened with 
deep interest to the technical explanations given by M. Dupuy 





de Lome, and pr ° t carefully the models which 
are to be submitted to his consideration. The Government 


means, it is said, to examine shortly the various projects of a 
similar kind which have been brought forward, as well as the 
objections which have been raised by the seaports of the 





No hoop-skirts are now to be seen in the streets of Paris. 

The Botanical Gardens of Paris are stocking up with “‘ upas 
trees ‘ 

‘the Austrian Government is taking strict measures to 
prevent the Jesuits expelled from Germany finding a refuge in 
its dominions, 

At the recent meeting of the Scientific Association in 


Dubnyre, Iowa, a lady was the first to present and read a 
paper. It was enggestive and logical, 


~ 


The Public Works Department of Japan employs 161 for- 
@ievers at an furegate cont of £29 621 per month. There are 
Tl) Baclish 6 Preneh, 6 Chinese, 4 Manillese, 2 Americans, 
1 bechian and 1 Swiss 

Venice has daily nee still for 4,000 condelas, 


Georgia will not tax colton or woolen wilia erected there for 
two years. 


Channel. The Council of State on these schemes will postpone 
giving an opinion until the various promoters have obtained 
authority from the English Parlizment to carry out the neces- 
sary works in the English seaports. All that is going on leads, 
| however, to the conclusion that the question of improved 
| communication between France and England will soon enter 
| on a new phase. 

| A-youth named George Francis Miller, aged} about sixteen, 
‘has unaccountably disappeared from Tiverton, in Devonshire. 
He had been three years at Blundell’s Grammar School there, 
during which time he had borne the highest character. About 
four o'clock in the afternoon of Saturday, the 24th ult., he 
kett a party of boys going to bathe, saying he would return to 
them in a quarter ottan hour, Tnstead oi dete so. however, 
be walked on to the Col umpton statiou, 4 few miles distant, 
where be booked for Exeter, and whilst waiting for tho train 
met a schooltellow trom ‘Tiverton, with wiivin le bad sowe 


lordinary cheerful talk. This schoolfellow states§that he saw 


The anniversary of the occupation of Rome by the Italian 
troops was celebrated on the 20th inst. with much enthusiasm. 
The city was profusely decorated. The Pope received visits 
of condolence from his adherents, and addressed bis visitors, 
lamenting the misfortunes of the Catholic Church and the in- 
justice done to it by the Italian Government. 

Gen. Manteuffel, the commander of the German troops now 
in France, and the French authorities, have agreed that the 
evacuation of the Departments of the Marne and Haute Marne 
shall begin on the 15th of October. 


President Thiers has now under consideration the recom- 
| mendations of the Councils General in regard to proposed 
| constitutional reforms. He is also giving his attention to the 
or reports which he has received from French repre- 
sentatives abroad as to the working of constitutional govern- 
ment in various foreign countries. On these materials he 
wili base his proposals to the Assembly for the appointment 
of a Vice-President for the Republic, the creation of an Upper 
Chamber, and a new electora! law. 
| ‘The secretary of a coal mining company in the Pas de Calais 
| denies that contracts have been made in France for the expor- 
| tation of coal to England. 


| During the recent meeting of the Emperors, the subject © 
| the inviolability of private property at sea in time of war was 
|considered by Prince Gortschakoff, Count Andrassy, aud 
Prince Bismarck. It was regarded as a good omen for the 
fiusl establishment of this prineiple that the Governments of 
jthe United States, Austria, Geimany, Kuso, italy, and Hol- 
; land were united in its support. 





i The Shah of Persia bas given two trained camels from his 
| own stable to Geoffrey St. Huliare, the digdnguished naturalist. 
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The president of the Tehuantepec Railway | 108,000,000, the year's increase on the two 


ais " | Company has written a letter to the Canal | collectively being 72,000,000. About a million 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 

12 WALL STREET. only way to obtain speed and economy, by 

VERMILYE & CO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 





to line the banks with stone, in order to pre- 
vent damage by wash, which he says can be 
,done for $2,000 per mile; the canal would 
then be rendered available for steamboats of 
suitable dimensions, running at the fastest 
speeds. He instances the success of the Cale- 
donian Canal in Scotland which, in 1838, was 
——|lined with stone throughout, and says that 
the system “is brought to such perfection 
| that steamers drawing seventeen feet of wa- 
ter ply daily through the canal at an average 
___.| spee] of from seven to eleven miles an hour 
| without injuring its banks. The same sys- 
tem is pertectly feasible for the Erie Canal, 
and, if adopted, would enable the ordinary 
/towboats, similar to those in our harbor and 
‘elsewhere, to be used with perfect safety and 
economy at a speed of from four to six miles 
)per hour, « 
It looks as though extreme rates of freight 
on wheat were destined to prevail, from San 
| Francisco, to the close of the harvest year, 
which in California ends with June, since it 
is calculated that the surplus crop to be ex- 
| ported will not fall short of 600,000 tons. 
| fo move this immense surplus the San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin says 335 ships of 1,000 tons 
register will be required, and that such an 
amount of tonnage js not likely to be availa- 
ble. The number of ships taken up from 
July Ist to September 11th to load wheat and 
flour for Europe and Australia, is stated at 
| 77, with an aggregate of 78,400 tons. By the 
| time the tonnage in port now under engage- 
{ment shall have cleared out, the exports of 
| Wheat will approximate 2,700,000 centals, 
leaving a remainder of 9,500,000 centals, for 
| which tonnage must be provided. The 
vessels known to be bound to San Francisco 
{represent a combined tonnage of 140,000. 
| Allowing that every tun of this tonnage 
jcould be employed in carrying grain upon 
arrival, it would take away 195,000 tons, 
H which, with what has already been provided 
for, would make a total of 6,600,000 centals, 
or a litte over half of the assumed surplus. 
| Lt will be five months before all these vessels 
—|can arrive, and some of them will probably 
never reach their destination, while others 
_| Will be found unsuitable for carrying grain 
or will be demanded for carrying lumber, 
coal, guano, dye-woods, and other purposes. 
| As itis impossible to market the crop before 
| the ee — a in, the farmers in some 
oe 2a of the principal districts are clubbing together 
_ The past week has exhibited great activity jand wucting temporary warehouses to save 
in all the departments of the Stock Exchange, | jje grain. This accomplished, an active 
and the speculative excitement still continues | movement may be looked for in ‘the Spring, 
undiminished on Erie and Pacitic Mail, as| with the continuation of good freights. 
also the other stocks manipulated by the 
oppo-ing cliques. The action of two banks 
who being opposed to the creation of an 
artificial stringency, refused payment in 
currency of their own certified and over due 
drafts, has elicited a great divergence of 
opinion in mercantile circles, but it is gene- 
rally admitted that the remedy may prove 
worse than the disease, and afford a precedent 
which, in unscrupulous hands, might be ex- 
tremely detrimental to the public interests. 
Money is worth seven per cent. gold on call,| Ket. ; 
but exceptional rates are made under some- | ment in the market, it is generally found that 
what irregular quotations. Mercantile paper | the rise has beeu anticipated by this fir, 
is quiet at 9 and 12 per cent. with compara-|and a stock obtained sutticient to supply all 
tively few facilities offered by the banks to] their wants until the prices recede. On a 
their consumers. Gold is at 1137, and 114, | falling market it is the reverse. Their stock 
with the rate at 6 per cent. for carrying. The | is found to be very light, and they buy only 
speculation so rife in the stock market has |enough to move with until the prices are 
seemingly absorbed the attention of opera- | lowest. Thus they can seli to advantage and 
tors. Foreign Exchange revived under the | retain their enormous trade. There are but 
influence of the raising of the Bank of Eng- 
land rate to 414 per cent., but it has since re- 
acted to 1075; and 3, for 60 days, and 109 and 
1¢ for short sight banker's sterling. 
are active, and prices pretty well supported, 
the advance in Panama and the squeeze in 
Erie imparting a stronger feeling to the 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 


WALL Street, Tuunspay P, M., Sept 26, 1872 


A Great Firm.—The entire sales of the 
wholesale house of Mr. A. T. Stewart and 
Co., average about fifty millions of dollars 
per annum, and during several years have not 
varied more than one or two millions. 


there, and the transfer of goods requires the 


When there is a strong upward move- 


in Paris, and Mr. Fox in Manchester. 


young man, in a small frame house on the 
opposite side of Broadway, and on the square 
below his present location. The little place 
market, but the situation continues feverish. | Was but thirteen feet wide and fifty feet deep. 
Governments are quiet. Now, as then, every customer coming to his 

The following are the latest stock quota- }establishment is treated with marked polite- 











tions: |ness, Whether he is rich or poor; comes in a 
Sept. 19. Sept. %. | Carriage, or walks in rough attire. The p rices | 
American Gold........... 11.@ — 14 @ bs 
Del. Lack. & Western. . - @- %4@ — | no power to change them whether the sale is | P 
Se wwe ewww ieee eec sees 52G@ 52% ANG — | for one dollar or fur thousands. The firm is 
Erie preferred ....... 8 @ iW  @ - i san Glad \ » Jand - its integrity, | crued interest 
Harlem... 0.0.0.0... 109 @ 110) 140%@_ 113] Known throughout the lan¢ for its integrity, | crued interest. 
MIinois Central.......... 125 @ 130 131 @ — ils promptness and its enterprise. 
ake Shore........ 84a — 875,Q BI Z “4 
Michignn Central........ 14% 15 @115'5 STATISTICS OF THE British PostaL SER- | 
N.Y. Central and H - RA TN | ene we 1 OF » 75.004 st-cu 
N.Y.C.& H. Scrip... = — “ad — | VICE FOR 1871. —Of the 75,000,000 post-cards, | 
Northwestern. .... : WyM — i @ k 
Northwestern pref....... 8 @ — S144, 85 |returned letter office. Of the 915,000,000 | 
Ohio and Mississippi.. = = 12 — letters, above 3,500,000 found their way to) 
Pacific Mail........... 67", WA4@ — : y 
Pittsburg. ......... RS «nh BY 88 @ - , , 
Rock eS 109 ¢ 10a - pertion was ultimately liberated. © About 
ne, . - o— 
St. Ps ™ @, — DAK 7 2 
St ore peste = 2 —~ | of the remainder more than 
nion Pacifie........ BSS, BSN 334q@ — | either reached their destination by means of 
‘ abach and W... aes — as corrected addresses or were returned to the 
Western Union. ...... tiie 68,40 68%, | ler 
Adains Express.......... W4@ — o2°@ ay | Seuder. . : é 
Ameri Merchs’ Union... 41%54n 66 Tm @ 71 letters contained property of various kinds, 
» S. Express......... Whe V7 8%@ 7) Jand of those “340 bad no address, although | 
Wells, Fargo....e... 5. iMe@ - 80".@ - 


The Bank Statement for the past week 
Shows a decrease of about eight and a half 
Millions in deposits, made up of a contrac 
Hon of nearly four millions in loans and a/ 15,000. The registered letters amounted to 
loss of ne urly four millions in legwal reserve, about 3,500,000, o1 something like one in BOO | 
the decrease “in ereenbacks being over three |of the whole, being an increase of 1 per | 
wt a half miliens. The Banks held $382, cent. on the pumber in the previous year, 

‘3 Jess than the twenty-five per cent. ve. Of newspapers 99,000,000 passed through the | 
SelVe required by law.” : , postollice last year, and of buvk packets | 


coins or bank-notes.” As 
were sundry letters 


usual 
posted without 


there | 
any | 





| 
| 


| 


Commission of this State, in which he gives | of the newspapers failed to get delivered. 
some useful information in respect to steam | A New Ocean STEAM-SHIP FoR A New 
transportation on canals. He thinks thatthe |; 26] ai ; 


INE—The Weekly Mail, of Cardiff, Wales, 


ye | gives a description of the Glamorgan, a new 
-—— | the use of steam power on the Erie Canal, is e P : <r 


steamship, which has been in process of con- 
struction for the last sixteen months in the 
ship-yard of Messts. Wm. Simons & Co., of 
Renfrew, and has just been successfully 
launched. She is to belong to the line of the 
South Wales Atlantic Steam-ship Company, 
a new line which has been recently esta- 
blished between New York and Cardift. A 
large portion of the capital of this Company 
has been subscribed by gentlemen in Glasgow. 
Two steamers are to be put upon the line at 
first, and a third as soon as she can be con- 
structed. The name of the second ship is to 
be the Carmarthen. The voyages at first will 
be every six weeks, and as soon as the Car- 
marthen is completed every three weeks. 
When the third vessel is added to the fleet 
the trips will be fortnightly. The Company 
promise that the voyages by its line will be 
as expeditious and agreeable as those of any 
Atlantic vessels which sail from the shores 
of Great Britain. The Mail says of the 
advantages which this line will secure as 
regards traffic: “ At the back of Cardiff lies 
an enormous and densely populated district 
access to which by various lines of railway is 
now rendered most easy and convenient. 
The Great Western Railway with its altered 
gauge and the London and North Western, 
now that it possesses direct communication 
between Cardiff and the North, must inevita- 
bly act_as important feeders. Not only will 
South Wales send out its constant swarms of 
hardy emigrants, its iron, tin plates, copper 
and metallic riches, for all of which there is 
a limitless demand in the United States, but 
it will receive with equal facility from the 
great continent its superabundant supplies of 
corn, cheese, bacon and provisions, all of 
which will be readily absorbed in the great 
industrial centres of the principality. In 
order to facilitate the trade to be conducted 
by means of the new line of steamers, Mr. 
Boyle has recently been in America and has 
made most advantageous arrangements with 
Mr. J. Edgar Thompson, the Presicent of the 
Central Pennsylvaria Railroad.” The Gla- 
morgan will make her first voyage from 
Carditt to New York in the first or second 
week of October, and will discharge freight 
and passengers at the Pennsylvania Central 
Riilroad docks. The agents of the Company 
in this City are Archibald, Baxter & Co., No. 
17 Broadway. 

The City Bank of London, at the recent 
mecting of the shareholders in London, 
declared a semi-annual dividend at the rate 
of 10 per cent. per annum, and carried £10,- 
000 to the reserved fund, which was thereby 
increased to £120,000. 

Rise iN Pricks.—The official Trade and 
Navigation Accounts for May show the great 








About six hundred persons are employed | them to the world take a heavier toll. 


continual use of about one hundred horses, |!'0™, the United Kingdom, 350,786 tons of 
The great operations of the firm are shown | £6 in various stages of manufacture, from 
in its skillful touch on the pulses of the mar- | 
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| 





— |of all goods are fixed and the salesmen have | We recommend to finvestors as a Safe and 


| = 7 ‘ 
| October, at the Union Trust Company, Cou- 


inearly 800,000 came to a dead lock in the |end or link of the Canada Southern, which 


About 80,000 of the undelivered | accumulation of freights at Chicago and 


in not a few instances the latter enclosed | the present Trunk Line, renders the speedy 
completion of the road an absolute necessity. 
haddress, the number last year being nearly | Pamphlets and all information furnished by 


| underground. 


| 24, says the advance in the price of coal has 
four partners in the house, Mr. Stewart and | caused an increase in the expenses of running 
Mr. Libby being in New York, Mr. Warden | the Lancashire cotton mills to such an extent 
Mr. | that it has been decided to reduce the num- 
Stocks | Stewart commenced business when quite a | ber of hours of labor in them while the pre- 


rise in price of the articles we obtain from 
Mother Earth is ready as ever 
to yield her treasures, but those who deliver 
In the 
month of May, 1871, there were exported 


“pig” upwards, and the value is stated at 
£2,782,973; in May, 1872, the export was 
very little difterent—viz., £357,482 tons; but 
the value advanced to no less than £3,460 943. 
The copper exports made some advance in 
quantity, from 65,159 ‘ewt. in May, 1871, to 
77,813 ewt. in May, 1872; but the value of 
the export made a very much larger advance, 
from £242,388 to £371,771. 

A cable despatch dated London, September 


sent high price is maintained. 
al 
te THE CHICAGO AND CANADA 
SOUTHERN 
{First Mortgage Sinking,Fund Thirty Years 
7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 
vofituble security. Present price, 90 and ac- 
Interest payable April and 


pon ov Registered. This road is the western 


General Quotations of Stocks & Bonds 


Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 
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WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 
Bankers, No, 27° Pine-st. 
LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
Bankers,,No, 10 Wall-st. 
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BANKING HOUSE 


OF 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


No. 20 WALL STREET, New York. 


We continue to sell at par, adding accrued 
interest, the First Mortgage Gold Bonds of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. On 
the completion of this season’s contracts, 
there willbe FIVE HUNDRED ASD SEVENTEEN 
niles of the main line of the Road in opera- 
tion, uniting Lake Superior with the Missouri 
River, and securing the large traffic of the 
North-west. This amount of Road also en- 
titles the Company to Ten Million Four Hun- 
dred Thousand Acres of Land, located in 
Central Minnesota, Eastern Dakota, and in 
the Columbia Valley on the Pacific Coast 
The Bonds are secured by a first mortgage 
on the Road, its Traffic and Franchise, 
and on the entire Land Grant received from 
the Government. The rate of interest is 
Seven and Three-Tenths, Gold, equivalent 
to about Eight and a Quarter per cent. in 
Currency. Believing the security to be am- 
ple, and the rate of interest satisfactory, we 
recommend these bonds as a desirable invest- 
ment. Holders of the United Stat@& 5-20s 
and high-priced corporate securities may ma- 
terially increase both their principal and 
their interest income by exchanging for 
Northern Pacifics. 


ose 


Jay Cooke & Co., 


New York, Philadelphia & Washington. 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


Central Railyay Company's First Mortgage Land 
Grant Sinking Fund 7 per cent. Gold Bonds at 90 
and accrued Interest in Currency, yielding about 
Nine per cent. on the Investment. William E. Dodge, 
of New York, President. Shepherd Knapp and 
William Walter Phelps, Trustees for B 8. 


dhoald 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$135234425. 


LocaL COMMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 


The London Assurance Corporation | 
LONDON. 





FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Mavacers, 
No. 88 Watt Street & 202 Broapway, New York. 





[SepremBEeR 28, 1872. 








FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Ce 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 


GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 





BANKING HOUSE 


FISK & HATCH, 


No. 5 NASSAU STREET. 
New York, Sept. 18, 1872. 

DEPOSITS received, on which we allow 
interest at the rate of four per cent. per an- 
num. Special arrangements made with Sav- 
ings Banks and others depositing large 
amounts. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPosirt avail- 
able in all parts of the country, and bearing 
interest in case of special deposit. 

We make Co.Lections for merchants and 
others in all parts of the country. 

Orders for INVESTMENT Stocks and Bonps 
executed at the Stock Exchange, on commis- 
sion, for cash. 

We deal in Government and other Frrst- 
CLASS SECURITIES, such as CENTRAL PacrFic 
and CHESAPEAKE and Orr1o Bonps. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Loan having 
been withdrawn from the market. by the 
Company, the small amount remaining on 
hand will be disposed of at private sale, giv- 
ing investors an opportunity to purchase this 
favorite security upon terms which should 
insure an advance upon the completion of 
road and their introduction at the Stock 


Exchange. 
FISK & HATCH. 





A Sinking Fund of Two per cent. of the Earnings 
and all sales of Lands devoted to Redemption of the 
Bends. 

Principal and Interest payable in Gold at the 
National City Bank, New York. We confidently 
assure investors that these bonds are in every respect 
first-class. and we recommend them as an entirely 
safe investment. All securities taken at Board prices 
on exchange. Circulars and information may be ob- 
tained at our office. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 


No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


COMPANY, 


No. 229 BROADWAY, cor, Barclay St, 





NEW YORK. 


Authorized Capital, $1,000,000. 
One-half the authorized capital of this Company 
aving been subscribed, the remaining $500,000 

IS OFFERED to capitalists and the business public. 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 
Will be opened on 
MONDAY, Sept. 2, 
At the 
A KING HOUSE OF THECOMPANY, 
As above, and at the 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 


The charter of this Corporation is unusually liberal, 
uthorizing the transaction of a 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


As well as that usually carried on by TRUST, SAFE 
DEPOSIT and WAREHOUSE COMPANIES. 


Permanent organization of the Board will be effect- 
od when the full capital shall have been subscribed, 
H. H. VAN DYCK ) 


GEO. H. BISSELL’ * Committee. 
A. McKINNEY, ) mumittee 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
TRAVELLERS, 

AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





BANKING HOUSE OF 
wooD & DAVIS, 


No. 31 Pine St.. New York, May 1, 1872 


We beg to inform our friends that we have 
this day formed a Copartuership for transact- 
ing the business of BANKERS and DEALERS 
in RAILROAD BONDS, under the name of 
WOOD & DAVIS. 


ts We will receive money on deposit, subject 
to draft at sight, allowing Interest according 
to the nature of the account. 


The purchase and sale of Railroad Bonds 
will be made a special feature of our business ; 
and we shall keep on hand a variety of choice 
Bonds of well-established Roads, with which 
to supply investors. 


Bonds of new Roads furnished at subscrip- 
tion prices, as offered on our market, without 
commission. 

Reports and Circulars sent, and informa- 
tion furnished about Railroad Bonds, &c., &c., 
without charge. 


As members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, we are prepared to execute orders in 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, GOLD AND 
RAILROAD STOCKS. 


Our experience in Banking and knowledge 
of investment securities, we trust will entitle 
us to the confidence of capitalists. 


Cc. D. WOOD, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co., 
SAM’'L D. DAVIS. 





JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 Wa. Street, NEw York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Tzavellers, on the 
ConsoLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London und Paris, 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 

No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 
Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES con > pimeemenes EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Commercial and Travelers’ Credits and Franc Ex- 
change on PARIS, 
Railway and other Loans negoti*’ed. Stocks 
and Bonds dealt ;in on Commission. Interest on 





CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES! 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 


3,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 


IN THE 


A 








GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
AOW FOR SALE! 


_ These lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the 4ist degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great Temperate Zone of the Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain wing and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the United States, 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms =. 
— — a convenient to market than can be found else- 
where. 


FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 
TIE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
cres. 


Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 


Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, German, Swedi 
Dauish, mailed free everywhere. ao. eo 





0. F. DAV 
iLard Commissioner, U. P.R. R. Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 








AGENCY OF THE 
Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


business transacted. 
JOHN PATON, Agent. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 
G@™_Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
on aes , ExcuaneeE, &c., &c., Bought 
an 4 
Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 
Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly. 


CORRESPONDENTS of this house, ay rely 
pon a their business attended to with fidelity 


sud —— § 
Nzw York Corresponpents: HENRY CLEWS 
00. KOUNTZE BROTHERS. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 26, 1872. 


(S*~ THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1871: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
1st Jan., 1871, to 3ist Dec., IS71....... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 


$5,412,777 51 
2,033,675 48 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
isks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist 
uary, 1871, to 3ist December, 1871 
Losses paid during the 
same period. : 


Jan- 


$5,375,793 24 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . . $3,143,240 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise.. 3,379,050 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,500 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 


the Company, estimated at.............. 386,739 41 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 2,405,937 95 
IE, cékecscnccscuewees: cagcates 274,345 01 

Total amount of Assets............ $14,806,812 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1868 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jonss, JosEPH GAILLARD. JE., 
Cartes Dennis, C. A. Hann, 
W. H. H. Moorg, James Low, 


Henry Corr, 

Jos1ax O. Low, 
Lewis CurtTIs, 
Cuar.ts H. RussEt1, 
LoweE.u Ho.tsroox, 
R. Warrken WESTON, 
Roya PHELPs, 
Ca.es Barstow, 

A. P. Prior, 
Wii E. Dopag, 
Davin Lane, 

James Bryce, 
Danrex S. MILueR, 
Wo. Stvuncts, 


B. J. Howxianp, 
Bens. Bascocg, 
Rost, B. Mnturx, 
Gorpon W. BurnHam, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCY, 
Gero. 8. STEPHENSON, 
Wituram H. Wess, 
SHEPPARD GanDy, 
Francis Skippy, 
Cuaries P. Burpett, 
Cuas. H. MarsHa., 
Wituram E, Bunker, 
Samvuet L. Mircsr1, 
James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocert, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. Brake, 
Cuanes D. Levericz. 


J. D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLEIT, 34 Yice-Pres't 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 


EsTaBLISHED.......... -. 





CAPITAL : 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 





Office of the United States Branch, 40 to 44 
Pine Street, New York. 


E. W. CROWELL, Restpent MANAGER. 


LCCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arcnipa.p, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 

os. 5. JaFPRAY, of E. S. Jaflray & Co. 

Ricwarp Ievin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Davip SALomon, No. 11 West 28th Street. 

J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Co. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 





Francis & ‘Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE,| 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 


Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallet’, 
& 


c., &¢. 
We keep everything in our] ue, and eell at lowert 
prices. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE Hovse, 
91 John Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Owen, Agent 

















